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Foreword 



Bureau of Education on i«S' SOtffanniversary and commends IBE for its 
Nation in 1 ff'T?/" °' intergovernmental cooperation in edu"- 

aroinS tL worU "''"'^ °' achievement in helping improve edncntion 



^ _ This veport covering the period 1976 to 1978 is the most recent in 
the sqries prep,arpd fo^ the biennial or annual International Conferences on 
Education that have been held in Geineva', Switzerland, since 1934 under the 
!JlEsJS"n°196'5-- Bureau of Education. IBE bepaiiie a part of 



•rain 



Plirt I provides d .description of the present organization and ad 
istration of education in the United States. > . 



Part II contains a. progress report on developments that have oc- 
curred in American education during" the period 1976 to 1978. The first 
section provides information^on trends and n6w policy orientations re- 
^sulting from re^s^nt Fexleral^nd State legislation. The second section 
^discus?e_s developments in educational management and administration. 
The third section includes selected statistics on American education com- 
piled by the^Nat^onal Center for Education Statistics to show develooments 
and. trends in yarioui aspects of U.S . education, and a summary of devel- 
opments in preschoc'ling, teac>ier education curriculum, nonformal edu- 
cation-, , and major reforms..; THe fourth section focuses on developments 
in educational research, while the fifth section reports on implemen- 
^.^^}P^ Recommendations 6S and 71 of previous sessions of the Inter- 
natidnal Conferem:e .on Education. The sixth and concluding section 
provides helpfut set of . appendixes , including a brief list of selected 
references related 'to education that were published in the United States 
duri^ng the period I976 to lp73. - 

4 ■■ / ■ ' ^ »^ ' ■ . . ■ ■ ■ / ' * ■ 

This report is being, made available in full in English and French. 
Summary versions will be available in Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Por^u- ' 
V guese,^ Spariisb, and Russian. The various language versions are useful^ 

not only to, tfie -representatives of the approximately 150 Merias^r^States of 
, UNESCO, ^Jte^t. of. which will be represented at the Ihternatlohal^hference 
on EduG^tfc|p in Geneva in July 1979, m also to the thousands of visitors 
from abroad who seek information froni t iic U.S'. Office of Education annually 
.and to non-English speaking educators and policymakers in many. other coun- 
^ tries who are interested in educational development in the United States. 



Robert Leestma 

Associate Commissxr^er 

IEot Institutional Development 

and International Education 
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Figure 1.-T^ ttruoturt of tduoatlon in th« Unit»d StatM 
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1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND PRIORITIES' 

Authority for education in the United Stdte.s is not centralized on 
a national basis. The ,10th amendment to the Constitution provides that 
"the powers not delegated :to ^he United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited b>^it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 

or to th e people.'^ Siric e respon sibi li t y fo r e ducation Is not mentioned ^ 

in the Constitution, it is legally reserved to the States. Thus, each 
State has thp right and responsibility to organize and operate its edu- 
cational system, as it deems appropriate--subj ect to constitutional' 
guarantees of the rights and privileges of U.S. cltlzcys. 

V State statutory provisions for establishment of educational^ insti- 

tutions and p.rograms vary grehtly among the States. Some are quite 
specific; others simply mention educational matters in broad terms. Con- 
sltlorable responsibility is often delegated to local education authorities. 
Despite various differences among the States, In practice the organlza- 
tlori^il patterns of education in the 50^ States are similar as a. result of 
such ^common social and economic forces as the need to prepare students for 
employment and higher education. State certification or- accrediting associ- 
ation requirements, and the various regulations governing State and Federal 
funding. 

Education in the United States is compulsory, usually from the age 
of 6 to 16^ and free at least throu'gh completion of secondary school 
(grade 12) for those who attend public schools, which are available to 
all children. It aims to assure equality of access and of eduofttional 
opportunity to both boys and, girls and now to all minority groups (in- 
cluding the handicapped). Moreover, public education has a long tradi- 
tion of coeducation. 

'Legislatibn also provides for establishment of private scfhools on 
every lev^l, subject to State licensing and accreditation regulations. 
These institutions may receive limited governmental aid' for specialized 
purposes but are for the most part financially autonomous. 

The non-centralized nature, pluralistic character, d;nd^ democratic 
princ^iples of ^American education are well suited to the l^rge and complex 
national situation. The 'diversity and flexibility Hhat historically h^ve 
characterized the American approach to education have provided free public 
education .through the secondary, level for the vast majority of American 
youth while at tJ^e same time creating sufficient respect for learning and 
enough opportunities for its future nurture that considerable numbers of 
intellectually gifted students have been able to achieve international 
prominence among the world's literary, scientific, social, and political 
leaders. ' . 

Education in the United States reflects generally the values and 
'priorities of the society, beginning with the enduring national, commitment 
to democracy and individual freedom/ It is the goal of American education 
to provide every child with equal opportunity for a quality educatioYi that 
will enable each person to* achieve his or her highest potential in a free - 
society and to function as an efferlHBte-itizen in the, modem world. 



In 




As In moat other countries, chttng03 In Amoricnn noclety In duo 
course Inevitably affect the schools. A statement by thq National 
Association of Secondary gchooi Principals in 1975 summarized some 
of the mrjor social changes in recent years: 

*'Tho clear social trend of recent yours has been for 
increased individual choice and personal freodora. Anwng 

th«— forces— fue-i-ing-^h^i^--ii»v^m0nt--*re—t4ve^o-; — A b rondenod^ ^ 

legal Interpretation of constitutional rights, a strong 
Xhrust for equality of sex and race, u growing affluence 
which rclousod economic constraints upon choice, .... 
an increased allbgiancc to lndiv.idual options as against 
social obltgatlons, [and] a public mood to experiment, 
to replace tradition and social, custom with personal 
li festy le . • 

"This thrust for pcrsopulism and^galitarianism in 
society has come amidst a broad acceleration of events. 
J The central factor of contemporary life, perhaps, has 

becom^ constant ch'ange.* Movement, rather than stability, 
typifies the world that youtb knows." 1" 

* All of the foregoing forces have^ad their influence on the edu- 
cational system and have contributed to increased program flexibility 
and the growing number of options for students. 
• ^ • 

Gene'rally speaking, the educational program is char«acterized by 
commo'n learnings in reading, writing, and other communiqation skills; 
in arithmetic and other computational skills; in the sciences, scientj.fic 
, method, critical thinking, and problem solving; in American civilization-- 
history, vallies. Culture, and the concepts an4 processes of democratic 
government; and^j.n multicultural ^understanding, both with regard to the 
divqr^e ethnic heritage of the United States and, increasingly, in 
relationship to the history, culture, and traditions of oth«r nations 
and peoples . ' • . , 

American (^diiPiition also endeavors to provide every student with 
some basic educational opportunities in art and music, health and 
nutrition, the practical arts,. and physical education, and an intro- 
duction to the world of work, usually bath in career awareness and in 
some form of career preparation. 

As the student moves into secondary school, more edufcaxional 
choices become available to help better meet indiv4.dual needs and 
interests. Ancl increasingly, the educational program is .beginning , 
to experiment with utilization of .the entire range of learning 
resources available in thJe total community instead of Limiting 
itself to the confines of textbooks and formal classes in the school^ 
hwilding itself. Learniilrg is being enriched through a variety of work- 
study and work-experienceNoppottunities and through * community volunteer 
and public^ service acti viti^s^as part of a more broadly conceived 
integrated educational program.\ 



In the ncvcr-ciullntj tha I ltMi>ic In a iiyiuimlc froc society to main- 
tain the balance hotwecn continuity and chaiiKc. It riocms cloitr that the 
trend now Is more toward clurltylnK and contlrminji standards, bnsurinn 
achievement of basic skills, and support i nj* liable alternarive structure-r 
Hie most dominant trend Is a reaffirmation of "comml tmcnl to ensuring 
equality of educational opportunity for all, of which the Implementation . 
of the liducatlon for All llai^d lca|)ped Chi Idren* Act (jilescr ll)ed In detail 
In succeedinK cha|)ters) provides the most dramatic sln^ile exam[)le during 
the j> O T*i nd c o v^rcd-lxy-th i^r^|K»rt-. 



This We ^lieve: Secondary Schools in a Changing Society. 
Prepared by the Task. Force on Secondary Schools in a Changing Society, 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. Rcston, Va. : 
The Association, 1975. .P.. 1. This publication has been a useful 
resource on several aspectis of this section. 
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2. SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION 



ROLE OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT . 
.;. \ J IN^ELEMENTAFS^j^AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

V 'S-^^ state level> each State legislature enacts laws pertaining 

j:^6 p^^J^ and secohdary^education.' Within the coritext of these laws, 
'|j^fei^^duc^tional policy and requirements for tiie elementary and secondary 
s^ool levels- are- determined in most States by a State jjoard of education . 
-Md^ ca.t^ied out under the leadership of a chief State school officer and 
/a staSf of professional educators and support personnel in a State "Se- 
partinent of education. - , ^* . ^ - , ' 

♦ ■ ' ' \ ' ■ 

Methods of appointment to the State boafds'of Education differ^ 
according to State law and tradition.- In some States, members are ' ^, 
elected directly by the* people; in others, they are|apppinted by the; 
>Govemors, and in various cases some school board pealibers -Haice status 
ex officio by virtue of other positions they hold ^^^ v^^ ' ' 

Anlong th&!^ States and 7 extra "St^te' juris of \ 

the Statd^ education department, the chief State sx;jti^^ officer Cthe title 
vari^es with the State), is* appointed by tftj^;^State;b^^ in 27, 

elected by popular vote in }§, and appointed by>^hfe Gq^j^ in 13. The 
duties of the office itormally include varying dbmbf^^ such func- 

t ions as distributing' State funds to local education auth^^^ (an 
estimated 44 percent all funds expended in ^elemehtary^^ secondary . V 
education in the Unjj>^ States in 1977 came from State sourcejs) , admin- 
istering or interpreting school; laws, certifying teachep, h^^l^^^^ improve 
educational standards through inservice traijiing progfaJris,;a!nd,^^^^^ 
advisory services to local superintendents and school VPards . ' i- 

Vhere are strong national associations both of :Stal?e boards of 
eduction (the National Association of State Boards of Education) and of 
chief State school officers {the Council of Chief Stat* School Officers). 
Each is an important interest group on the national scene in relation 
to Federal education legislation and pol)icy. ' - 

* . ■ ■ > ' •■• - . 

ROLEOF LOCAL AUTHORITIES / ' . 

IN ELEr>IENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION . 

Each State (except Hawaii) has provide^ for establishment of 
local administrative districts and vested them with extensive authority 
and responsibility for establishing and regulating the schools in their / 
districts. Each ^local school district has a board of education, ..usually 
made up of five to seveV members who have been appointed by higher offi- 
cials or elected by citizens of the schpol district.; Within the limits^ 
of State policy, the board operates the local schpol system through the 
school superintendent and his staff . i 

^ ^ * .... . ■.- ■ 

The functions of the board of education in determining educational 
policies, and of the superintendent bf schools in executing these, poll-, 
cies, include a broad range of duties and responsibilities. Together, 
the board and the superintendent are responsible for preparing the school 
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budget/ They usually have considerable latitude within brofid State pol- . 
1^ aspects of the currioj^^luin. They are responsible 

Mr hiring teachers and other schopl^personnel; j^pviding and maintaining 
sqho&l buildings, ^piurchasing school equipment and supplies, and, in most 
Qases, providing transportation facilities for pup^^ls who live beyond a 
reasonable walking di's^tancfe from school. Their duMes also include en- . 
acting ruiles. and regulations consistent with State law and regulations \ 
of the State department of* education govemin'g' operation of the schools*^ 
Thus, the limitations cfn the actions of schools boards are those estab- 
lished by ,State l^gisTature and-by the State education agencies, _ 
which havew^ifi most cases prescribed minimum standards for all locdl 
school districts. ^ 

■ . '■ . '■ ** ■- . • ' ^ 

School systems vary in size- from small ones in rural areas , with a 
single one-rpomv^lementary school,' to those in metropplitan.areas with 
hundreds of schoofs of various kinds and thousands of teachers, 'in some 
States, regional service districts pr "centers have been established^to 
provide serviceSs tp local school systems that would not otherwise be 
. available-^-consultative, advisory, and statistical services and regu-«. 
latory functions. Some also provide opCTation of special classes, 'super- 
vision of instruction, health, supervision, attendance services, and . % . 
pupil transportation. ^ , . . ' 

. Ability to provide improved educational fkpilities ancf 'opportunitijes 
more economically in larger school districts than in smaller ones con- 
tinues to be the major reason for consolidation of schi)pl distTicts. In ^ ^ 
1977-78, the United States had approximately 16,200 school "districts that " 
together raised an estimated 47 percent of all the funds expended on the 
nation's public schools. ' : 

ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION '\ ^ ' 

Generally speaking, there .are three main kinds of degree-grantring 
institutions of higher education in the Ui\ited States: The year com- 
munity or junior college, the 4-yfear undergraduate college, and the uni- 
versity^ which normally includes undergraduate education, as well as grad- 
uate and professional education. TWere are both public and private insti- 
tutions in each category,, with no official or iinplieo/distinction in qual- 
ity between them. Both ^categories include a wide range of institutions. 

Hi*gher education institutions, both public and private, receive ^ 
^heir authority to function and to grant degrees from the State in which 
they are located or incorporated. *This- authority. is given either .in the 
State constitution or, more often, by an act of the State legislature. 
The Fejderal Government exercises no direct control over establishment of 
institutions or over the standards they maintain except in the case, of 
those concerned with preparing career officers for the military. In 
specific areas such .as enforcement of programs of the Civil Rights Act 
related to higher education, however, the Federal Government's influence 
can be strong. ^ 

»■ 

Most States now have some form of statewide policy planning and 
coordination system to guide the development of public higher education 
within the State. The most common kinds of arrangements ^ for *the purpose 



ar.e,\^oqixLinating boards consolidated governing boards^. In most state 

wide Systems individual caii4)uses have high degrees of institutional auton 

-pflor within the, policies and overall plans established by State and/or in- 

■?5titutioital* boards/ , 

; ' " M^^ larger States have highly developed statewide systems o 

^h^hei^ -"^^^ ^or example, California has a planned, three-tiered 

^^ystefe^^^ with 106 2-year institution^^; 

State University and Colleges, with 19 institutions; -and 
;;^hgi' Uniyersity of Califomia^\ith 9 campuses. The State University bf 
* J40w*york represents a single, ct)ordinated system, of 'a total of 64 2-year, 
•'4-year, "and graduate and professional institutions. In both States, in- 
dividual institutions have a'lixgh degree of autonomy within the estab- 
lished plans- and policies. , > . /T 

V ' ^ Nearly all^'higher education institutions receive some form of Jcinan 
cial iuppoft from bpth State ah^ Federal Governments, although public . 

: instiiii^tions ge?ner^^ a substantially higher proportion Of their 

biiiciget'^from. puin funds. Other sources of income for both public and 
private '^ns|iti^ti<^ stude/it tuition and fees, endowment eapiings,* 

and cqntribut^^ foundations and ihdividuaj^'s. Many 

publid conjBmihi^ those drawing student/ fyom sev- 

eral 5<^h^oi public fun 4^ from a 

'sepWate cblnim^ity di^strict established fo^PWch*iijstitution fof 

.this puipiose.^^^^^^^^^^ public community colleges 

receive^ mbre €^an half their funds from their State government. 

V ; ,;the principal internal policy and financial decisions affecting 
cbiXeg^ and uniye^^ United States are majde by their boards 

of tt1is.teeS (sibm^^ called boards of regents) ./ The procedures for 
selecting members of the board are,, in most instan9es, statea>in the 
insf Jitut ion ts founding charter, and, depending upojri the institution, 
members'^may serve either specific limited terms pr may be appointed for 
life. Public institutions may have trustees whp are elerCte^TXyrr^ho have 
"been, appointecl by thie Governor' of the State; j^fivate institutions, non- 
denominiiiioriar or religious, usually have representatives of the insti- 
tution's f bunding body, in recent years ,'''nbny boards of trustees; both 
public and private, have ''attempted to, broaden their membership to.ensiare 
wid^ repreTsShtation of the diverse elements that make up the institution' 
a.cademic and social/environment. 

, • . ' "^ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

/ ■ . ■. . ••. / ■ ) 

/ The role of the Federal Government in edu&atjLon is to provide en- 
couragement, financial support, and leadership on educational issues of 
broad national concern, as approjTTiate within legislative mandates and 
constitutional constraints. It , has the responsibility also of safeguard- 
ing vthe right of every citizen /to access to free pul^lic education and to 
equality of educational oplwrtiinity. While ai l^rge number of Federal 
departmen^ts ^d agencies have important educational, activities of one 
kind or aiiother (see appendix A) , the one most extensively involved in 
education, particularly at the elementary and secondary s,chool levels, is 
the rDepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. A separate Department 
'of Education has been proposed by President Carter and is currently under 
active consideration by the Congress. x . . 



r The to.S; Office of Education : (USOE) is both the oldest Cestablished 
;lti 1867) and the largest unit in the Education Division, Headed by the 
CfWnissionAr of Education, USOE has primary Tesponsibility for adminis- 
tering apptoximately 120 programs that have been legislated by the Congress 
in pursuit of 'particular educational goals* A number of current examples 
of such le|islation are given in part, II erf this reporr. . 

The National blstitute of Education (NIE) , Iheaded by a Director, was 
established in 1972 by legislation concerned witli the need for "more de- 
pendable knowledge about the process of learning land education*" Separate 
institute status represented a substantial upgrading of the Federal edu- 
cational research and development fiinl^tion, Whicli had been conducted since 
1954 through a bureau in USOE*- NIE; provides leadership in conducting and' 
supporting scientific inquiry into the educational process and functions 
as the focal point of Government-supported 'reseatch in ^d^^ It 
also seeks to disseminate improved educatioR^practices and products* A 
National Council on Educational Research .provides NIE with general policy 
guidance and reviews Institute operations* * 4 

' ■ ■ ' ' 

The Institute of Museum Services was created by the Congress in 1976 
to assist the nation's museums thrbugli grants to maintain or improve their 
public services, to help meet their increasing, financial needs, and to 
support museums' varied endeavors asleducators, conservators, and exhibitors 

>of the nation'^' cultural and>scientifi,c heritage. The Jnstitute's 'opera- 
tions are governed by its' Dird^tor (i Presidential apj)ointee) and the cl5- 

memb^r National ^fuseum ^Services Boarc 

The Office of the Assistant SedretalQr for Education coordinates the" 
policies of the Education Division and clbsely related activitiesyof con- 
stitutent program units and is directly responsible for the following pro- 
grams of special national significance 

• The National Center for Educdtion Statistics (NCES) , which col- 
lects and disseminates statisxic^ and other data related to ed- 
ucation in the United States jand in other nations and conducts 
and publishes reports on specialized analyses of the meaning and 
significance of such statistics^ 

• The Fund for the Improvement cf Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), 
which helps improve postsecondary educational opportunities by 
providing grants to encourage the reform, innovation, and im- 
provement of postsecondary education* 

• The Federal Interagency Commit :ee on Education '(FICE) , which helps 
coordinate education activities of Federal agencies and advises 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on education issues. Representatives from some 30 age ncie^s ^eet 
regularly undef the chairmanship of the Assistant Secretary for 
Education* A complete list of these agencies is shown*" in v appendix A. 
Subcommittees work on critical education issues. shared by several 
Federal agencies~e.g. , educati3n for the disadvantaged, education 
technology, education and work, research and development, and edu- 

^ cation consumer protection. 



fatlONAJL ADVISORY COUNCILS AND Ca^MflTEES ' ./ 

. % A number of advisory bodies- havQ been established^ by legjslati'oni | 
Executive Order, or administrative authority for the purposfe of ■ advising - \ 
Wioiis BAderal authorities -and programs. They provide an 'important .. ... 
nleans fbr'citizen review pf and contribution to the educational policy 
process and program improvement. 

The largest^ number of Federal advisory bodies on education are - 
associated with programs administered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation^, and Welfare. The groups range in size from 9 to 25 members, and 
the members are usually appointed by,the- President, ^^e Secret a^ of the^ 
Department, or sometimes the agency head. Advisory councils and committees 
active during the 1976 to 1978 period were the following: 

s . .\dvis6ry Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility ■ 

* Advisory Council for the "National Center for Research in Vocational 

Education , , . . ' 

• Adw^-sory Council on Developing Institutions 
Advisory Council on Financial Aid to Students 

Community Education Advisory Council . . , „, , 

National Advisory Committee on Black Higher. Education and Black 

Colleges 'and Universities . <k 

National Advisory Council for Career Education ' . 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
National Advisory Coimcil on. Bilingual Education ^^J',, 
National Advisory Council on Education of Disadvantaged Children 
National Advisory Council on Equality of EducationaF Opportunity 
National Advisory Council on Ethnic Heritage Studies • 
National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education / 
National Advisory Council oh Vocational Education 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs - 

With a few. exceptions, each advisory committee is specifically related 
to a single educational program authorized by the U.S. -Congress. The func- 
tions, designated by statute or charter, vary, from committee to committee,^ 
but gerierally include: CD Advising the Commissioner or other Executive 
Branch official on general policy concerning' the educational program of 
which the committee has oversight or for which the agency has management 
responsibility, (2) making recpmraendations concerning the regulations im- | 

j,lementing that program, (3) reviewing the ^gf <=y' ^ ^^"'^"^^J^^^t^aiSa Ih^ 
program, ind (4) recommending changes in the legislation establisfting that 
Program Other duties that committees, may undertake, - as directed by law ^ 
S Ser^are: CD Helping develop criteria for issuing grants and contract 
under the programs, (2) helping review grant applications ^d making recom- 
^ndations'for the/ageicy head?s approval, and (3) prepa^irig ^P-jal reports 
on program priorities or program evaluation. Those committees ^^hat deal 
with ?fegislative recommendations are often called upon to testify before the 
U.S. Congress as well as to. make witten reports. 

All committees prepare an annual report describing their activities 
and recommendations during the previous calendar year. In the case o* 
Office of Education, these reports are assembled by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and submitted with his annual report to the U.S. Congress. ^ 



The need for advisory committees is considered annually by the 
Executive Branch and periodically by the Congress, during reauthoriza- 
tion hearings. As n^w educational programs fire authorized, committees / 
may be added and'^tho^e ^o longer needed may bje abplished."' ' ^ * . v 

Of special si^ificance during the pelriod covejred by this , report' 
is the establishment by President Carter of an ii^eMndent national 
^ission on Foreign Language and Intdrna^tional^|ud4fS^. The stimulus 

such a commission grew out of that portion ojS^hej^^lsinki Accords - 
1975 in which all signatory nations agreed/tp "encauJage the study 
of foreign languages aivafx^iyilizations as, an important means -of ex- 
panding communication jap^l^l^ peoples for' their better acquaintance with 
the culture of each ooitntfy, as well as for the strengthening of inter- • 
national cooperation**' 

•President Carter appointed the 25-member .commission on September 15, 
1978, and directed it to recommend ways to strengthen and improve the study 
of foreign language arid international studies in four areas: Public 
awareness, needs' for language and area specialists, appropriate study 
programs for all educational levels, and resources and legislation re- 
quired to accomplish the task. The ComraissionNnembership; includes indi- 
vi'duals from the Congress and the Executive Branch, the academic commun- , 
ity, business, Indus try, and the mass media* 

A firiaTTeport will be presented to the President in October 1979. 
The Codmiission also^ will publish studies and imports on special topics 
related to its mandate; 



J 
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This section relies heavily on: W. Todd Fumiss; ed. American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, 11th ed. Washington, D.C: American Council on 
Education, 197$. pp. 8-10. 



^?.FINANaNG . , ; • ' ; 

■ 'Education, in the Uriited Sfatps. is HnaAced principally from taxes 
from variq^is sources at the local. State',/ and Federal levels. The -total 
expenditure 6n education from all sources in. -19,77-78. was slightly^more 
than $8.l/billioji: . .Tl>r#e:but of eye^7 ten pebpe in the Unit ed'. Stat es 
kre involved in this vast endeavbr as students, teachers, professors, 
adminis/tratdrs, or su^piJrt staff, ^ducationr is the largest single en^ 
terpri^e in this it^ountiy. -" ' ' , 



- ; , INCOME 



Public elementary arid secpnd'ary schools in t^e United States 
derive virtually all , of theii\ revenue from governmental sources. Income 
from other sources, such as-gifts'and fees, amounts to less thaa one-half 
bf one percent of the total revenue receipts. Local governments contri- 
bute more than any other source, but in most recent years the proportions 
from the Federal and State Governments have increased (table 1). In 
school year 19.76-77, About 48 percent of the revenue receipts of public 
schools came from local sources, principally from the property tax, 43 
percent from State governments, arid ^9 percent from the Federal Government. 

Although iState and local, governments have the primary resppnsi- . 
bility for" public education in the United States, the Federal Government 
for many years has maintained an active iifterest in the educational pro- 
cess. In recent years^STTSS^asing amo/nt of Federal support for all , 
educational levels^as been provided thfough a variety of programs admjn-. 
istered by a numbP' of Government agencies?* It is estimated that. Federal 
grants for the support of education in educational institutions reached 
an all-time ]iigh of $20.3 billion during the Fiscal Year that ended 
September 30, 1978. Tables2 presents a summary of Federal funds for 
education, training, and related activities for the fiscal years 1977 
and 1978. ^ , , ' 

■m - ' ' ' ' 

' ' EXPENDITURES-^ ^ . ' ' 

Expenditures for public- elementary and secondary schools in the 
United Stattes. during the school year 1977-78 are estimated , at $81.1 
billibh (table- 3>. Thi-s represents an increase of about, 14% percent 
over the $70.8 billion expended 2 years earlier. . Per-pupil expenditures 
have also irisen r'apidly in recent years. The current expenditure per_ 
pupil in average daily attendance in 1977-78 approached;$l ,750, and the 
total, expenditure, including current expenditure, capital outlay, and 
interest on school dehi, exceeded $1,950 per pupil. _ 

■ ^ . . ■ • 

■ Table 4 compares the total spending of Federal, State, and local 
■gavernments with their -expendllires for education. Education accounts 
^r about one-sixth of all go«r?imental expenditures m the United States 
but thtf proportion variei by level of government: State and local, govern- 
ments spend" substantially more than one-sixth of their total budgets for, 
education. The^ Federal Government,' with its great diversity of programs 
and responsibilities, spends proportionally less for educational purposes 



Table S/compafes total expenditiMres fox' public and private ed\- 
cation at all levels (elementary, secbndary, and higher education) with 
the gross national product over the p^st half century. ^Educational 
expenditures are estimated at $141 billion during the 'school year 1977- 
78, an amount •equal to 7% percent of the gross national product. During 

,'the Ia70*s educational expertditiire's have cohsistejitly amoi^ between 
7% and 8 percent of the, gro.ss national producr.- If this measure is used 

-as a, yardstick foi: assessing trends over time, , expenditures are more than^ 
four times as large <bday as they Were in the inid-1940*s. 

' ' . ' :" ■ • 

^ . Exp.endi turds for vocational education from Federal; State, and 
local funds aife shown in. table 6. In 1977 the Federal Government contri- 
buted 11 pei%ent of the money and the remaining 89 percent came from 
State and l^calv Miujces. • A major goal of American education at the pre- 
sent time is' to tr;ain young people for useful careers atter they leave 
the educational systan:.^ The increased emphasiis on education for a career 
is reflected in the fourfold rise in outlays forAocati6nal education 
sirite 1968. In many respeb^s vocational education is the fastest growing 
segment of the American educational "^system, ^ 



4. STRUCTURE AND ORGANrZATIONi 

Education^ in the United .'states is organized, on three principal 
levels: The- elementary (including preschool and primary) , the second- . 
ary, and the ^ostsecondary. (See figure 1.) In addition, programs of ' 
adult ani cohtinuing education are widely available in such >fariety 
that it is possible for American citizens in virtually any part of the , 
country -to be enrolled in formal courses or f>articifjate in informal 
programs' of education and learriing throughout their lives. > 

Compulsory education begins in most States at aige 7 and continues 
.usually until age 16. Most young people, however, spend considerably 
more time in school than the minimum nuiBber of years' required by law. 
In fall 1977, for example, about 92 percent of all 5-year-olds were 
enrolled in a preschool or first grade, and approximately 75 percent 
of all 17-year-olds were expected to complete ythe 12-year elementary- 
secondary school sequence and earn a higji school diploma, Mdreover, 
46.2 percent of young people between 18. ^d 19 years of age and 22.9 percent 
of those aged 20 to 24 were still in school. (See part II, chapter 3.) 



On the primary and secondary leyel?J- the academic year usually 
begins in, f^arly September and^v:ontinues tintil mid-June. The school 
day is of approximately 6 hours' duration, usually during the period y 
from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. In roost instances, particularly at the 
secondary^evel, students are expected to do some additional study . 
and school assignments outside the school period. Oh the post- 
secondary level, the academic calendar is much more flexible. The 
norm for a full- time student is 2 deirfeSters of approximately 15 or 
16 week's each per academic year, but there are several variatiqns on » % 
this pattern, including the, trimester system (3 per year) and the 
quarter system (foiir ^2-week periods per year). In the latter two 
patterns, the studqrit normally does not attend, school during the ^ 
entire year but ratiier 2 out of 3 trimesters or 3 out of 4 qu|pers. 
. ■ ■ * / . ' . 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION \ 

Elementary education in the United States consists of.l or 2 years 
of preschool (most commonly kindergarten) and 6 or 8 years df primary 

education. ' . | 

» ' ■ • . ■ 

Most American public. school systems provide kindergarten classes 
for didldren 5 years of age^ Some also pjpovide nursery school education 
few: children 4 years old and younger. The Head Start program, financed 
in part, from Federal funds, is designed priinarily for preschool children 
from poor families"! A total of about 10,000 Head Start Centers have 
been established in all the States, the Trust Territories, and Puerto 
Rico; 



( 



' Preschool education programs maintain a close relationship with 
the home anxT parents and aim to give the child useful experiences that 
irill prep^rb him or her for elementary school. The, programs are'flexible 
ind ^re designed to help the child grow in self-reliance, learn to g§t 
liong with ^thers, and form good work and play habits. 

Although primary education may consist of 6 or 8 grades, the 6- 
grade school. is the most common. The main purpose of the vprimary school • 
Is the general development of children from § to 12 or 14 years of age 
(depending on whether the school is a 6- or^-year elepentary schpol) . 
. rhe program aims to help the pupils acquire basi^c skills, knowledge, 
uid positive attitudes toward learning. Emphasis is placed upon the " 
growth of the individual child and the relation of the child's progress 
to his or her needs and abilities; The traditionsL^ subje'cts are con- 
sidered tools for learning, and the teacher helps ^he child recognize 
9rob 1 ems, work |>ut solutions, and evaluate the results. Many schools 
laVe ungpraded classes in the first few years so that* children may pro- 
cess at their own speed in different subjects. 

1 During the 1960's, the middle school concept began to take form 

in U.S. education! In essence a refinement of the junior high school 
concept of improving transition from elementary to secondary ^education, 
the middle school usually includes grades 5 or 6 througlh 8, provides 
team teaching and other innovative instructional methods, and emphasizes 
curriculum exploration and gradual independence for students. Its purpose 
is to serve the educational needs of students in the early adolescent 
period between 10 and 14 years old. Middle schools now number over 4,000 
out of ^ total of over 62,000 elementary schools. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary or high school education in the United States either 
begins at grade 7 or grade 9, depending upon whether .the elementary edu- 
cation of a particular area extends throu^ gradie 6 or grade 8, . 

As sfiown in figure 1, in the 8-4 plan used in many schools, students 
pursue grades 1 through 8 in an elementary school and grades 9 through 12 
in a secondary school. The 6-3-3 plan provi4es for an elementary school 
of 6 grades and a. junior (intermediate) and a senior high schooJt of 3 
grades each. ' Smaller coimminities sometimes use the 6-6 plan with 6 years 
each for both the elementary and secondary school programs. Thie purpose 
of the different organizational plans is to make the best use of a school 
system's physical facilities, staff, and instructional resources .within 
the framework of ' the system^s established educational phdliosophy and goals. 

During the early secondary years most students are going throu^ 
the complex physical and eiliotional changes of puberty. Many are also 
making tentative choices of career goals. Hiese years a^e therefore a 
period in which school guidance and counseling services are of consid- 
erable importance to the pupils' physical, emotional, academic, and ' 
career development. ■ " ■ 



\ By the beginning of grade 10, most pupils have decided whether 
they will follow a primarily academic program leading' to university 
entrance, a vocational program leading to employment or specialized 
.postsecondary training, or a general program which combines elements of 
both* the academic and the vocational program. In recent years, the ^o- ^ 
called general program has been criticized as being in many instances 
. neither sufficiently academic to prepare pupils for programs of college 
or imiversity study nor sufficiently job-oriented to prepare. them for 
eoployment. 

All secondaiy school programs lead to the high school diploma pnd 
are offered in" the same coa5)rehensive institution iii most school districts. 
This fact facilitates a conbined curriculum like the .general program, 
allows for transfer from one program to another, and provides the "flexi- 
bility for students to' develop individual schedules— 'Sometimes with the 
help of con?)uters--that combine highly desirable aspects of different 
curricular tracks. It is not unusual for a medium-sized comprehensive 
high school to of fer 200 or more different cotirses. Hie comprehensive 
high school also provides the opportunity for youngf people with widely 
different career interests and a variety of social and economic* back- 
grounds to have regular contact with each other in an open, democratic 
Context. 

Most secondary school students have completed the mi/iimum years of 
schooling required by law a year or more before graduating from high school 
About three-quanters of them remain in school, however, until they receive 
the high school 'diploma at the end of grade 12. 

One reason for this is the flexibility of the American senior hi^ ^ 
^school both in academic and vocational dimensions. In a growing nunfcer 
of schools, academically gifted -pupils can take several additional hours 
per week of advanced science or mathematics duting their l^st^ years of 
high school. Most secondary schools offer some foreign l^iguate bourses, 
most commonly in Spanish and French. ^In many instances, pupils making 
advanced courses receive college orjapiversity credit. 

In an increasing number of schools, secondary students of both sexes 
who are interested in programs of vocational-technical education have a 
wide selection of job-related courses. Moreover, many schools provide 
the opportunity for- school -coordinated work-study programs. Pupils 
enrolled in these programs spend part of the day in school and part of 
the day on a job. It is possible in, a growing number ;0f. school ^districts 
to complete high school graduation requirements in accelerated programs ) 
of study and thus graduate 1 or even 2 semesters early. Pupils who leave 
school before earning their high school diploma may work toward it at 
little or no financial cost in evening programs. A wide variety of 

' summer study and enrichment programs is also ^ailable on all levels of 

.education. % 
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POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

^ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ 

^ In academic year 1977-78, there were- 3,095 hi^e^ education 

institutions in the United States , that were authorized \to grant v 

, acadeBic degrees. \ Of this number, 1,938 were 4-year co^lleges and . 

universities and 1,157 were 2-year community or junior fudges,' 

In addition^ some 8,000 nonacademic postsecondary schools in both the 

public^and .private sectors were offering job training in a wide variety 

of occupations. Normally, these schools do not grant academic de^ees 

but offer c^tificates or diplomats 6f completion of training in a given 

trade or skill. 

<» 

The many and diverse degree-granting institutions in the United 
States comprise a broad sjpectrtim of academic traditions, philosophies, 
and goals. More than h^lf (1,622) are private institutions originally 
established by interest groups for specific social, educational, or' 
religious purposes, 'but the public institutions contain approxiWtely 
78 percent of the total , enrollment in postseconda]^ education. pertain, 
cohe}ren||p;e and unity, are maintained among so many different institutions 
through the worie of accrediting agencies and associations, which are 
voluntary bodj/es established by institutions', professions,' or specialized 
fields to develop and maintain standards. The Federal and State Govern- 
ments also require certain standards as a^ condition of financial \ 
assistance. Moreover, the professional integi^lj^^ of the teaching staff 
as well as the deoiands of the economy for qualijfied graduates motivates 
most institutions to monitor carefully the qi!iality of their institutional 
programs. Higher education institutions offer degrees oh several levels. 



■ 



The Associate's Degree 



The Associate of Arts (A.A.) or the Associate of Science (A.S.) 
degree is H&ually earned at a community or junior coll ege^ upon completion 
of 2 years 6f study.' In many instances, it represents the same level 
of educational achievement as completion ot the first 2 years of a 4-year 
college or university, and large numbers of students who have earned the 
assodiate's degree transfer -to 4^year institutions. Other students, : 
especially those who have completed i>rogram^ of job-r^lat^ed training,^ ^ 
normally enter the work force as mid- level' technicians upon graduation. 
• • ■' \ • 

The Bachelor's Degree ' 

The bachelor's degree normally requires 4 years of academic study 
beyond the high school diploma. In recent years, accelerated learning 
plans, credit by examination pr practical wo.rk experience, year-round 
study plans, and other innovations 'have enabled some students to complete 
the program in less thkn 4 years. ' . 

The two most common bachelor's degrees are the Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 
and the Bachelor of Science (B.S.) . The former normally requires more 
courses in the arts and humanities whereas the latter usually places . 



gtisliater eoiphasis on the sciences. Other common bachelor's degrees 
includ^^the B. Ed./(educ«tion) , the B.F.A. (fine arts), the B. Mus.. 
(music) r and the B.B.A. (business' administration) . The B. Arch, 
(architecture) is often a 5-year program. . 

The B.D. (divinity) and the LL.B. (law) are professional degrees, 
usually of 3 years* duration, tl\at in most institutions require a candi- 
date to have earned first a B.A, or a^B.S. 

The Master's Degree • 

Master's degree programs vary considerably among the approximately 
1,000 institutions that award them. The number of fields in which 
paster's degrees are conferred is very large, but most are called Master 
of Arts (M^A.) or Master of Science (M.S.) degrees or are professional 
degrees such as Mastet of Nursing (M. Nurs.) or Master of Social Work 
(M.S.W.).v Programs leading to the degree usual ly, require 1 to 2 years 
of advanced study in graduate-level courses and seminars. Frequently 
a thesis is required' and/ or a final oral or written examinatioi). 
Requirements may differ not only among institutions but among disciplines 
witjiin an institution as well. ^ 

The Doctor's Degree , / , " 

The doctor's degree, usually the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), is 
normally considered the highest degree conferred in th^ United States. 
It attests to the ability of its holder to do original research of .a 
high order. Since work, at the doctoral level is hi^ly individualized, 
the specific requirements may vary widely. In general', however, the 
degree requires a minimum of 2 years of course wor^t beyond the master's 
degree level, success in a qualifying examination, proficiency in one 
or two foreign languages and/or in an equivalent research tool (such 
as statistics) that may be considered appropriate to a particular field 
of specialization, and completion of 'a doctoral. dissertation that is 
normally intended to "represent an original contribution to knowledge .< 

During 1978, ^ estimated- 32,000 dpctor's, degrees. of all types 
were conferred in the Uqi^ed States. V ^ • ' 

First Professional Degrees 

In addition to the foregoing degrees in a wide range of academic 
fields, during the- year ending June 30, 1977, a total of 64,359 first 
professional degrees were conferred in the United States in the following 
fields: Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.) , lawMLL.B. or J.D.), medicine (M.D.), 
theology (B.D, or M.Div.), veterinary medicine (D.V.M.), chiropody or. 
podiatry (D.S.C. orD.P.), optometry (O.D.), osteppathy (D.O.), and 
pl^armacy (D.Pharm.) • The educational prerequisites and length of study 
required for these degrees vary with the field of study. For example. 



in nedidne sost students, after receiving a bachelor's degree, complet 
4 years of aedical studies and 3 years of residency training in a 
specialty area* A 



^ Considerable use was made in this section of: Education in 
the United States, Beatrice C* L^e, ed. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1976. This publication provides a useful and 
concise overview of the structure and organization of education. 



|; CURRICULUM * . 

.' Responsibility f o'r,determi ning_and^idevel Qping^chQo l_cu 

lies with State and. local education ^authorities. There is no national 
curriculum- on any Jlevel of education. The Federal Government is not^ 
without influence, however, in encouraging curriculum development in 
particular fields of study. For example, in 1958-the Congress passed ^ 
legislation to stimulate individuals to study science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages through Federal funding of fellowships for graduate • 
study in those areas, inservice training institutes, and other provisions. 
Similarly, in 1967 the Congress enacted the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act> which was directed toward meeting shortages of adequately train- 
ed teachers by providing funds to train and retrain teachers for what was 
then discerned as a national need. Among the more recent examples of 
Federal initiatives in stimulating students to enter fields, recognized 
as critical to the nation's current or long-term needs are the personnel 
development provisions of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
. (1975) and the Bilingual Education Act (1974), as well as the , Domestic 
Mihing and Mineral and Mineral Fuel Conservation Fellowship Program of 
the Higher Education Act "(first funded in 1975). 

Each State is authorized to determine the requirements for earning' 
the high school diploma within its borders. The degree , of prescription 
by State boards of education varies. Most States require not only a ' 
minimum number of courses, but also certain specific courses in English, 
mathemat?.cs , science, social studies, and physical education. Although 
some States specify, for example, that one. or more social studies 
courses be in American history or the history of the particular State, 
most State legislatures *do not enter very -far into the specifics of 
curriculum design. Local school districts may add curricular require- 
ments •or restrictions of their own, such as history or sex education. 

Elementary school textbooks and otheif curricular materials arc se- 
lected by local authorities in just oVer half the States and by State 
officials in the remainder. With secondary school materials, more States 
have chosen selection at the local level. Whether the selection occurs 
on the State or local level, it is usually the responsibility of a 
textbook commission or committee made up professional educators and of 
community representatives. Such a group is usually^ authorized bv the 
State or local school board to act in its Aame. Mo^ commonly, text- 
book commissions approve a number of texts for each course, and a se- 
lection from the list is then made on the local school level. A consid- . 
erable amount of curriculum development* is done by private publishing 
firms that hire educators and other specialists to prepare teaching 
materials ^Mch they then submit to the local and State textbook com- 
missions f^approval. In many instances, however, teams of teachers 
and curriculum experts on the local level develop their own teaching 
materials in a wide variety of fields. Teachers may usually choose a 
" program of studies from these materials or from the variety of commer- 
cially or sometimes university-prepared courses of study that have been 
approved for use by local school authorities. • 

It is interesting to note that since the early 1940 's, no State 
with a system of local textbook selection has changed to one of ^tate 




^selection. - Also, :;9everal States with the selection process on the State 
level have iwdif^^ systems to increase the participation of local 

. school authorities in the iadopt ion of curricular materials. ^ ". . 

yai;^ious* college and university entrance requirements and national 
achievement and aptitude tests developed by private, jnionprof it pro- 
fessional organizations exert ;an indirect but important influence on 
curriculum decisions on the secondary school^level. Local' school author- 
ities are /jimderstandably concijmed that graduates .of| their schools be 
; readily admitted to higher education, institutions and perform well on 
; examinations ^^^^^^ there are national Thus, a certain prag- . 

mat ic curricular unity emerges throughout the nation despite the^:=un- 
centralized nature of American schools. ' ~ 

^ In postsecbridary academic institutions, curriculum decisions are 
made most often within academic 'departments, and individual professors 
are responsible for the content ^ their courses. The institutions 
usually require .that a student successfully complete ^ given number of 
credits and, to some extent, a specified sequence of courses in a major 
and a minor field of ^ study as well as a number of elective courses before 

a degree" is conferred. ^ 

"'•*»''•••■ * ^ 

However, on the college and university levels, §tates can exert con- 
siderable control through their licensing authority. For example, indi- 
vidual States can require that professionals such as teachers, medical 
personnel, attorneys, |pid engineers complete a minimum number of courses 
in a ^ecified list of academic or professional subjects to qualify for 
a iic^se to practice their respective professions. ' ' / 
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6. TEACHER EDUCATION 

^ ^RESBRVICE 

All teacher education in the United States is at thejiigher edu- . 
cation level. Most large universities, both public and private, have > 
departments or colleges .of edufcat ion as do those institutions that 
during the past few decades have been reorganized from State normal j 
schools into State colleges. Many liberal Arts colleges have teacher' £^ 
education programs. In addition, there^are a few schools that specialize 
exclusively in preparing teachers of music or art or" teachers of. severely 
handicapped children. In all, were^ 1,336 institutions thaf of fered 

programs of teacher education at the beginning of academic year 1977-78. 

Candidates for teacher education programs must have completed 
' secondary school and earned admission to a college or universit^y. In 
addition they must, in most cases, complete 1 or 2 years of general 
undergraduate study. They are then accepted into teacher education 
programs on the basis of their college academic record, personal 
interviews, and standardized test scores. 

The minimum requirement for teaching on the preschool, elementary, 
or secondary level in any 6f the 50 States is now the bachelor's degree, 
which is conferred after .4 years of study at /the postsecondary level. 
Twenty- three States require that teachers hold a graduate degree or 
are prepared to earn one within a given number of yetars. Teachers are 
encouraged to pursue further study in many other States through salary 
increments, free tuition, and' other incentives • In this regard,, it is 
interesting to note that the ratio of master's degrees to bachelor's 
degrees granted by the nation's schools, colleges, and Education depart- 
ments increased from 1 to 5 in .1972-73 to almost 1 to 2 in 1976-77. 

All States require that the program of studies followed by future 
teachers include a balance ofacademic and professional education courses. 
Recent survey data show ttMet^^^hroughout the country teacher preparation 
programs are built on a basic foundation of general liberal arts edu- 
cation--in which the humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences 
are all included.. To this general education foundation are added 
pedagogical studies, including both academic courses and supervised 
teaching experience. Most States now require that their futurp teachers 
have classroom teaching experience for a full semester under the super- 
vision oi an experienced teacher approved by the college or university 
teacher education program in which the students are enrolled. 

The certification oi teachers to t«?ach certain subjects or at 
certain grade levels is .usually done through Xhe State education depart- 
ment in eacfi State. In some States, the State board of education may 
issue certificates. There are several types of certificates issued, 
based on training and need: Permanent ( 11 fe-time;);>. probationary, 
temporary, emergency, and supiprvisoxy (for supenrisorypersonnel) . 
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INSERVICE 



Th^re is hafdlya school district in the country that does not 
mcourage or assist its elementary and ^secondary teachers in one way 

or another to coatlmAfl-Jtheir professfonal grgwtL The opportunities 

for formal professional development tttat fte most frequently available 
to teacher^ ^e fonftal courses and workshops. Those that attract the 
most parti chants tend to be those that focus on problems that af^ct 
.large numbers of teachers, such as instructirfgnlndicai^ed children 
in xegvlar clusses^ meeting the needs; of childreoi from low-income 
faadlieSi and providing bilingual and multicultfural education. 

It is not always a higher education ind^itjjtion that provides 
these programs. Many large school districts and several smaller ones 
\ sponsor workshops. using their own staff, with" or without outside con- 
sultants. Many districts have established inservice training centers , 
which often include a ^reference Jibrary, an audiovisual, center, work- 
rooms for developing instructional materials, and rooms%^JUr seminars 
or lectures. With increasing frequency, control of suciPxeacher 
centers is b.eing entrusted to the teachers themselves. 

Inservice opportunities, j^hatever their source, are not limited 
to workshops and lectures. They include visits to other schools, avail- 
ability of consultants for indi\^idual problems, and certain days (often 
called ^inservice' days") on wh^h^pupils ai^ excused from school^ and 
^ teachers participated in speciaT programs of\enrichment • 

■ ^ \ ' . 

Many school districts encourage ''their teachers to participate in 

inservice education in a variety; of ways."*- They may (i) require a pre- 
scribed number of » courses before a teaching contract c\an Be renewed, 
(2) subsidize tuition fees at the university,. (Z) increase the salary 
of ifeacher^ who earn higher degrees , cQmplete a given number of credit 
hours, or participate in other .approved inservice educational activities 
or (4) release teachers from classroom responsibilities! and provtde 
travel expenses to mable them to attend professional gatherings. 

Three emerging trends of particular significance -for inservice 
education should be netted. The first is the movement in American 
society toward lifelong learning. The second is more widespread recog- 
nition that teachers are professionals and that the teaching profession 
should have more, responsibility for improving the performance of its 
members. The third trend is the reduction in personnel turnover, which 
increases the responsibilityj^of inservice training for helping ensure 
a sufficient flow of new ideas , methods , and techniques into the schools 
This- trend is caused primarily by the decline in school enrollments at 
the elementary and secondary levels, which has reduced employment 
possibilities for, new teachers, and the improvement in salary schedules 

'and conditions of employment, which has encouraged teachers in service 

'to remain in. the teaching profession. 
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1. EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 



The primary role of thh Federal Government in the field of edu- 
cation continues to be» essentially , helping ensure equality of op- 
portunity for all students throughout the U.S. educational system. 
JDirough^the-cumulatlve-e£fect--Df-combined-State-and-Federal-e^gfort&- 



over the past several ybars, every public school system in the United 
States must now. be prep|red to offer every student in. its jurisdiction 
effective schooling. 

In the 1970's, the rights of handicapped children to the kind of 
help they need have been adjudicated in the courts and established 
through legisl'^tion. So have t^he rights of children whose home language 
is othei^-j|han English and American Indian children. The rights of these 
groups oJT children are probably not the last that. will receive judicial 
or legislative attention. The emerging trend seems clear: if the schools 
are failing to serve a class of students, they are targets for legal 
^action in the courts and a!lso fpr State or Fede/al legislation manda-^ 
ting that educational services be broadened to include the deprived class. 

-The question of what will be considered an adequate result of . 
schooling has not yet been isatisfactorily answered. Long the exclusive 
province of the States, the issue jnay become a ^factor iii the growing 
Federal responsibility for protection of the rights of minorities in 
education.^ 

The Education Division of the Department of Health, Education, and 
V/elfare, under the various authorities provided dt by the Congress, has 
been an important force in develo||ing national understanding of the needs 
of minorities in education and the methods and mechanisms by which U.S. 
school systems can meet these needs. In general the mode of Federal 
involvement has been to support Research, to support and evaluate pro- 
jects exploring and demonstrating educational methods, to make the edu- 
cation community aware of the needs of special groups and the possibil- 
ities for meeting these needs, and then- to provide all or part of the 
additional costs incurred by school systems implementing apprpved pro- 
grams up to the limit of funds available. It is a cooperative process 
based on the mutual desire of local. State, and Federal authorities to. 
improve education. The evolution of programs for education of the 
handicapped is the outstanding example of this type of development. 
Bilingual education is another. \ 

Sometimes the process is reverse'^d^,^^^ in the case of Title 1 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In that instance, . substan- 
tial funfls for education of the disadvantaged became available before 
the special needs had been defined and educational programs developed. 
The result was that several thousand school districts almost simultan- 
eously showed a itew and active interest in the children of the poor. 
Effective methods of compensatory education are only now becoming gen- 
erally recognized and accepted. 

■ . ■ ■ .. . . ■ • I,** . 

The general Federal role of helping ensur>e equality of opportunity 
in elementary and secondary education has been extended into higher edu- 
cation as well. The Federal Government is now expending annually more 
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thtn $4 billion tovprovida grants and* loans and to^help subsidize work- 
study arrangemeii^s tor an estimated 5 million students attending post- 
8econdaTy\education programs in the United States. 

PoliW goals tai^e on concrete* form at the Federal, or State Ifevel 
through legislation passed by the Congress or Statd legislatures and 

-stfnejTlntOY^tBiir-by^he-President-or-State^ 

of Federal legislation for elementary and sn^econdary education, and for 
higher education come^ up fpr periodic reauthorization. During the 
period September 1976 through 1978, the principal example of major Fed- 
eral educational legislation that came due for renewal or extension by 
the Congress concerned elementary and secondary education. Reauthoriza- 
tion of these programs was achieved on November 1, 1978, when President 
JiMny Carter signed the Education Amendments of 1978. Two significant 
new pieces of legislation doncerping career education implementation and 
assistance for middle intfome students also were signed, in DecVrt>er 1977 
and November 1978, respectively. 

^ THE EDUCAlflON AMENDMENTS OF 1978 

The Education Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-561) contain 15 
titles and authorize more than $S0 billion over a 5-year period for 
elem^tary and secondary* education programs.^ The law not only con- 
tinues many of the programs currently in existence, some of which were 
started as early as 1965 by the landmark Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, but also adds many new programs, the majority of which are 
small compared to, the major' subsidies in the older programs that aid the 
^disadvantaged. This law also addresses paperwork reduction, calls for 
a higher leVel of accountability for educational expenditures at all 
three levWls of government, urges a greater role for parents, and gives , 
an impetus to improving the teachi^ng and learning of basic skills in, 
elementary and secondary schools. addition, the. new law emphasizes the^ 
participation of nonpublic school, children i^n nearly all of its programs .^^ - 

New Financing Methods - 

^ . '^l ^ 

The Education Amendments of 1978 also call for a new effort by botji 
the Federal and S.tate Govemmejits to search for new and improved methods 
of financing education. In recent years, finajjcia^ support of public 
education has been shared by Federal, State, and ^cal govemmSnts. The 
Federal Government currently provides approximately 9 ^percent of the cost 
of elementary and secondary education, with the remaining 90 percent borne 
by the State and local governments. There are no nationwide standards, 
used by State governments in deciding the amount they will contribute and 
the amount to be contributed by local government. Each State has developed 
its own. approach to enacting. State school finance programs. The Congress 
addressed this issue in the BHucation Amendments of 1978. Although the 
legislation offers no solution, it calls for extensive study of the problem 
and authorizes a Small amount of money to help States study the issue. 



Changes in Existing Programs 



In nearly all Existing programs, the Education Amendments! of 1^78 
made changes that/ fpr the most part, had been recommended by tjhe Execu- 
tive Branch, , ^ ! 

JThe Jitle I progryn for 



of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act of 1965) is the largejst single^ 
program of Federal financial. assistance to elementary' and secondary edu- * 
cation. The program is now operating at $3,078 billion per year. The 
Education Amendments of 1978 continue this support 4^ut modify ^he formula 
slightly. 

The Amendments also add two new programs to the Title I legislation. 
One, with an authorization of $400 million, provides for supplementatry 
funds to areas with high concentrations pf poor children. ^If one of the 
approximately 14,000 school districts "receiving Title I flings his 20 per- 
cent or more of its enrollment classified .as poor children, or i,00() such 
children, it qualifies for supplementary f*jnds under this concentration 
program. The second neW program is a-^pecial incentive grant program de- 
signed to encourage States to implement their own education' programs for 
the disadvantaged. If a ^tate enacts and funds programs such a^ Title I 
for its own school systems/ then it may receive additional Federal re- 
sources, j 

" / ' ■ 

The Emergency School Aid pr,ogram provides Federal resources to assist 
districts in (iesegregating their school systems'. The new legislation sets 
certain limits on the limount of the appropriatipn that is to be ! apportioned 
among the States^ so that more resources will be available for projects 
wherever necessary throughout the nation for more exemplary kinds of de- 
segregation programs. It also gives priority to projects designed to 
' create magnet schools and to those that use various communicationsVmedia to 
facilitate attitudinal changes necessary to create effective progr^uas of 
.desegregation. 

Through the Bilingual Education program , the Federal Government fdr 
the past several year.s has given financial assistance to school districts 
for the purpose of assisting students whose native language is othjsr than 
English to acquire competence in the English language. Funds for instruc- 
tion in the native language* as 'well as in English are authorized insofar 
as such instruction h^lps the student improve hiS or her English-language 
skills. The Education Amendments of 1978 continue the Bilingual Education 
program and substantially increase the authorization from $160 million to 
$400 million per year. They also provide that instruction in the English 
language should be continued only until isufficient competency is acquired 
to allow students to participate normally in the regular English-language 
school curriculum. ^\ 

Since 1950 ,v the. Impact Aid program has provided to local school 
districts in which land is held by the Federal Government — and ..thereby 
removed from local tax bases — annual pa(yments from the Federal Government 
in lieu of the tax revenue that they would receive €rom such property if ^ 
it were held in private ownership. The Education Amendments or i978 con- 
tinue this program and also make moderate changes in its operation. Most 
of the changes concern the level of payments to the various categories of 
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studeiks covered under the pr^graiSL Also payments made in behalf of stu- 
dents whose parents reside *iri public housing projects no longer have to 
be treated separately from pfonnents. made under the other authorizations • 

Thf^ Indian Education program bf the uVs, Office of Education is 
extendedjpd modified. Public school districts throughout the United 
States tliat enroll American Indian children are entitled to Federal 
paynents on the basis of the number ,?<?f~such children eiiron^d^ The^ew 
law authoriies an increased pitymentl^or American Indian children living 
on Indian "ieservation land but attending public school and giv.es the 
parents ofj^ndian children mord influence in planning and carrying out 
educati(Aia'l%)rograms for them. 

^ * Throum the Ad^lt Education program > the Federal Government for the 
Is^t 10 ye&» has provided some financial assistance to State and local 
editoetion ^^gencies for educating adults who have not acquired a high 
scnoal diplpiim or its equivalent. Up to this time, the objective of 
sucH!:adult ''-education has been predominantly to help adults become com- 
pet<|B,t in.re^qing, writing, and mathematics only. The 1978 Amendments 
extejid t^je^'bpjective /to include j.nstruction in basic vocational or func- 
tional sklllf.; TftioyCalso increase the annual authorization from $210 
million to\|i290 j!iil lion. 

In theiy lndjochinese Refugee program , the United States made a special 
effort to aiiimirate into its educational system approximately 50,000 
children ofilndochinese immigrants who came i.to the United States after the 
Vietnam Wa|!^ ifce 1978 Amendment reauthorized Federal Government payments 
to l($bali||klucafion agencies for a portion of the annual cost, of education 
programs provided to Indochinese^ refugee studejits. 

New rrograas -r \ 

: ^ ' ■" — V~ y> ^ , ^ 

The rfpelfaiool Partnership ^Program (in Ti^le III) is -designed to de- , 
yelop demoiptration ^projects to assure a smoother and more successful 
ttWsition^rom other federally supported eal-iy childhood programs to 
formal schooling. The law will require that^ 10 percent of the Commis- 
.v^ionerjs resources^or discretionary project^ be expended for such pre- 
*^ciw^|^artnershipjafc^ ^ 

/ A new Youth Cnylovment program (in Title III) authorizes $7.5 
million a year to help tridge the gap betweeli education and work ^nd to 
enhance efinployment opportunities for youth. ^This program is related to 
other federally supported programs designed to reduce unemployment in 
the nation. 

Law Related Education) (in Title III) is k $15 million program created 
to assist in conducting research -and in evalua^tahg and demonstrating to the 
studpnt population how the U»S» legal process and legal system operate. 
This program also provides that ^resources .may be used for training per- 
sonnel and for creating an appreciation of U.S. legal procedures and 
legal system. 

Health Education (in Title III) authorizes grants totaling $10 
million to State, and local education agencies to improve students' pre- 
paration to maintain their physical* health and well being. The program 

'4 , ■ "M' 
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also may address the prevention of illnesses and disease. It is pri- 
marily a curriculum development activity. * 

The Dissemination of Information program (in Title III) is designed 
to facilitate the coHection, analysis, ana dissemination of infonlktion ' 
derived from activities carried out under the various elementary and 
secondary education programs contained in the Act. It is to be funded 
at a li eYjgl of 5-^eraeiit_-0f the_Comm1s.sionerls-disrrfttronary— project^unds 

A new Biomedical Sciences program (in TitlQ III) encourages secon- 
dary school students from economically disadvantaged population. groups to 
pursue professional careers in the biomedical sciences.: The authorization 
level for' the pl^gram is $40 million over a 4-year period. ► 

Population Education (in Title III) is a curriculum development' 
activity designed to encourage incorporation 'of concepts of population 
growth and associated problems of a worldwide nature in various courses 
of study. This program is to bet funded with 10 percent of the Commis- 
sioner's discretionary project funds. , 

' . « \. 

The Educational Proficiency Stiandards program (ip Title IX) does 
not have a specific dollar authorization but does involve the possibility 
of providing Federal assistance to the States for developing standards of 
educational proficiency. Some 32 States have taken action independently 
of the Federal Government on developing proficiency standards programs. 
Proficiency standards as used in this context deal predominantly wit:h 
standards for students and not with teacher competency tests. This pro- 
gram is designed to assist individual States to achieve their own objectives 
iA developing educational proficiency standards. 

• f » ^ ' * 

A Special Grants for Safe Schools program (in-Title IX) contains a 
$50 million authorization for Fiscal Year 1979 ahd such other sums as may 
be necessary for the succeeding ^JTiscal years to provide assistance in 
15 school districts selected by the' Commissioner to aid them in developing 
programs to promote school safety and related^activities. • 

The Community Education program (in Tit^e VIII) is a 5 -year program 
authorized at a $40 million annual level that is to provide partial Federal 
support to help local communities develop community schools in their lo- 
calities. The. concept of community education, developed over the last few 
decades in the United States, basically involyes using the' school as a 
jommunity center for delivering human services to everyone in the area, 
this considerably expanded definition of a school has worked very satis- 
factorily in a' number of locations throughout the country. Like many of 
the other programs designed to stimulate reform in education, this program 
uses two approaches. One calls for developing national demonstration 
models, and the other allocates funds among the States to facilitate de- 
velopment of such projects in each of them. 

The Basic Skills program (in Title II) is built on an already existing 
program. For. several years Federal financial assistance has been available 
to State and local education systems to improve their basic instruction 
in reading skillJfe. This new program enlarges the former effort by including 
mathematics and commiipications skills as well as reading skills. -'I^nother 



' p»rt of the law calls for allocating monies. to State education agencies* 
for any year in which the appropriation exceeds $20 million. (The first 
$20 million of any appropriation iMn the form of a national direct grant 
Of contract program for use at tnon^ecretary's discretion.) The .resources 
allocated to State education agencies are to be used for funding State - 
developld basic skills programs in the same three subject areas. 

The law also contains newly authorized programs (1) to assist ra- 

cially isola te d rural districts, ( 2 ) to provid e $ 5-milHon-a-year-for 

general assistance to public education in the Virgin Islands, and (3) 
to expend $2 million a year to assist teacher training in. Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands. Finally, there is a program author- 
izing the Secretary of H^th, Education, and Welfare to make grants and 
contracts with public and^rivate agencies for producing, developing, . 
and distributing television programs that will contribute to the instruc- 
tion of children in reading, mathematics, and written and oral communi- ^ 
cation. 

f' ^ ■ ' * 

THE CAREER EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION INCENTIVE ACT (1977) 

On December 13i, 1977, President Carter signed into law the Career 
Education Implementation incentive Act (Public Law 95-207). Career edu- 
cation is the name, given to recent curricular efforts in elementary and 
secondary schools to create an early studeht awareness of various career 
opportunities in the world of work. The Federal Government has been 
granting about $10 million annually over the last 5 years to develop 
prototype programs, teacher training, and instructional materials in 
career eduqation. . The new law authorizes $50 million for Fiscal Year 1979 
and $100 million for Fiscal Year 1980 and 1981, before it reduces to $50 
million for Fiscal Vear 1982, and $25, million for Fiscal Year 1983. 

^ Funds appropriated under this program are allocated to State edu- 

cation agencies, which in, turn approve projects in career education 
submitted by local education agencies. A small portion of the funds re- 
ceived by a State education agency "may be retained by that agency for 
carrying out career education- programs^ at the State level. The law also 
requires State and local education agencies to provide a >ro rata share 
of the costs of career education projects from Xheir own funds. 

The new act also calls for a program of grants to postsecondary 
educational institutions of $15 million per year for funding demonstration 
projects in such institutions.- Career education projects in postsecondary 
institutions may deal with training career guidance counselors or other 
activities that hold promise of being nationally significant. 



THE MIDDLE I NCONE STUDENT ASSISTANCE ACT (1978) 

The Middle Income Student Assistance Act (Public Law 95-566), 
signed into law by President Carter on November 1, 1978, provides for a 
substantial increase in financial aid through gtants available to students 
attending postsecondary^ institutions. This act significantly increases 



th« bmfflit to «iddl««lncoM students, while sssurlng thst low«lncoms 
studsntib slso xscelvs sufficient sid to pursue their educstion. 

Before ensctMnt of this lew, It wfs estlmsted thst the Fed^rsl' 
Goverrteent wss providing grsnt ssslstsnce (ss distinct from losn sssist- 
snce) to 29193,000 students from low-income cstegorles. This new law 
will extend grsnt coverage to an estimated m million additional studepts 
frosi higher (middle**') Ifvel income iiategories • The size of individual ^ * 
grsnts Is determined by the cost of education in the institutions attended 
and the income of thi^ student and his or her family. The maximum grant 
allowable under this program is $1,1S0(^ per year* 



When a law authorizes a maximum level of funding, it does not mean 
that an equivalent snount wifl be finally appropriated. The appropriations 
process is a separate process. Congressional appropriations usually are 
less than the dpotmts authorized in the legislation, and in fact some laws J* 



that are pus^d araneVer funded. at all. 
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or privftta •dOtbition in the United State*. Federal involvement occurs 
only a» required to fulfill .Federal responsibility for safoguar^llng the 
, right 6t every :itiren to equality of educational opoortunlty. In this 
nonoentra'Uxedj pluralistic educational system, the legal responsibility 
for^aintaining a free public education program rests with each of the 
50 States and outlying Jurijidictions. Policies in all States ^^^^^^^F* 
anteed education a^ a right" and declared education to be a Stuxc roapun- 
sibility through having enacted State compulsory attendance laws /.usually 
through, age 16* 

As stated in part I, chapter 2, the F^|iral role is to provide 
encouragement, financial support, and leadership on educational issues 
of broad national concern, as appropriate within legislative mandates 
and consltut^onal constraints. No Federal agency enters directly into 
tjfit day-to-day management of schools and colleges. Hdwever, some Federal 
Iws and regulations have an indirect effect: Grant programs may require 
V local institutions to do some things and to perform in certain ways in 
order to qualify. 'for Federal assistance, and civil rights laws may require 
sdme changes in pupil assignment, as well as other management activities. 
At present, the U.S. Office of Education administers over 120^ programs 
with a 1978 budget-of over $10 billion dollars. Currently, Federal poli- 
cies for elementary and secondary education are aimed at improving access 
and educational quality for disadvantaged students, particularly those • 
who are economically disadvantaged, physically or emotionally handicapped, or. 
lAose native language is not English. At the postsecondary level, a major 
pHority is to re^^uce the financial barriers limiting access to postsecond- 
ary education.* 

The^li^ast majority of policies and practices affecting educational 
administration and management that characterize the, U.S. educational 
system are developed and carried out by varying combinations of State 
boards of education. State education departments, local boards of edu- 
cation at the elementary and secondary levels, and postsecondary insti- 
tutions thro^ghout the nation. These policies reflect the varying 
characteristics of the approximately 16, obo local school districts and 
f 3^000 higher education institutions across the United States. 



National Problems 

In the last few years, the Federal role in education has been pri- 
marily one of supplying financial and technical assistance to State and 
* local education agencies for programs designed to provide access to 
quality education for disadvantaged grbups in society. The responsibili- 
ties for implementing Federal assistance programs* rest with State and 
local officials in practice as well as in legal theory. The priority 
given education and specific educational policy goals differ Widely at, 
the State level. Consequently, Federal programs designed to finance 
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•dueatiOAal opportunltiot far sj^cific populations may find iom Statas 
■ora willing and abla than othara to mater ,thaaa initiatlvat with thair 
own raaoiircaa. 

#eata funding. --Prim' ^ national parapactlve, a major concarn in 
' tha aavtntlaa la tha naw laval of uncartalnty about tha ability of Stata 
and local aganciaa to financa aducational anterpriaaa; Becauaa of a 
variaty of local taxation procaduras and tax basaa, tha funding and 
tharafora ovarall capacitias of local school ayatams vary to a signifi- 
cant d#graa, loaa of tax basa> in urban araaa through population and 
aconomic changas, dataata of school board proposals, and tha racant cut* 
back in tax r.avanuas from votar*approvad tax^cailing propositions all 
craata complications. It is necfssary .to administer Federal programs 
in a manner that affords maximua^/l^ocal flexibility while ensuring that 
, the intant of Federal law Is being implemented. 

Recently, there has been an attempt at the national level to 
address implementation concerns through passing more prescriptive Fed- 
eral legislation, such as- the Education of All .Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975 (discussed more fully in chapter 3), In this legislation, actual 
dates are set by which States are required to assure all handicapped stu- 
dents ''a free appropriate public education which emphasizes special edu- 
catidn and related seryices designed to meet their uniqMe needs." The 
education for All Handicapped Children Act mandates ^that school systems 
find and serve ali handicapped children. When the State demonstrates 
progress toward meeting this mandate, it receives funds. Mdjeover, ^he 
act prescribes .a rather elaborate process that must be followed by schools 
and teachers to assure an appropriate education for handicapped children, 
including the (development and parental review of individualized educa- 
tiona|i||p[laDs. 

While the prescriptive approach is designed to ensure more, fully 
that legislative and policy objectives are achieved, it may also create 
some new inqplementation difficulties, not the least of which concerns 
the financial abilities of Statas to comply with Federal requirements. 
The balance necessary for effective' action is a delicate one, 

Fedmral funding. — Long-term planning at the national level is un- 
derstandably affected by the condition of the national economy and, 
consequently, the priorities and pace decided upon by the executive and" 
legislative branches. While the 1960's were a time of economic expansion 
and receptiveness to the extension of the Federal role into various 
)^ fields, in the li^tcu^ seventies a major national economic goal jls to achieve 
a balanced btidget. Through using *such accounting tools as zero-based 
budgeting, a reinforced effort has been made to ensure efficient expendi- 
tures and effective national programs. 

Changes at the Federal Level 



Natifonal policies in education are successfully implemented only 
when local. State, and Fedi^ral authorities cooperate effectively. The 
Federal Govemaent's efforts to aid education throt^i a large number and 
a wide variety of programs resulted in an increase in the administrative 
burden on State and local administration. The Federal Covemmeht in the 
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peri<^ 1976 to J978 has taken important steps to reduce this burden, to 
giv<^ State and local governments greater flexibility in implementing 
Pedej:al programs^ and to increase the effectiveness of the aid. ^ 

; of paperworic.— Application procedures for Elementairy 

and Secondary Education Act programs have been simplified by consoli- 
dating applications for programs and by going from an annual appli- 

Stion process to a m^ltiyear application cycle for most programs, 
so, the total number of reports required from State and local • 
authorities for programs administered by the U.S. Office of Education- 
has been reducfed-.-eliminating an estimated 6 millioj^ hours of paperwork 
burden in the period 1977-78. v 

A federally shared data acquisition system. --Thie establishment 
of a Federal Education Data Acquisition Council ^ aimed at improv- 
ing tj^ efficiency and effectiveness of information and data acquisi- 
tion for all Fe<ieral agencies involved in education programs. 

isimplificatidn of r^sru-lations. —Significant effort has been made 
in Federal agencies to streamline administrative procedures for Federal 
|m>grams. A comprehensive review of regulations was begun in 1977 in 
the Departmgnt of Health, Education, and Welfare to clarify existing 
regulatory language, to eliminate unnecessary or duplicatory regiilations, 
to consolidate general regulations that apply to all Federal education 
programs, and to establish consistent definitions of frequently used 
temiiAlogy. ' ■ " ^ 

»BW administrative procedures.— In addition, the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 in9luded provisions for clarifying and streamlining pro- 
cedurea for resolving complaints, audits, and other mana^ment and 
policy questions in the Title I (disadvantaged) progxaikat the Federal, 
State ^ and local levels. j 

The new Federal legislation enacted in 1978 i^ also explicit con- 
cerning administrative procedure^^ for planning, expending funds, and 
monitoring operation of the programs at the local level. It requires 
more involvement of parents, and teachers in planning and operating 
educational programs and gives advisory councils expanded roles. 

More State responsibility. increased State role and additional 
flexibility have been gained in somfesPrograms through reduced reliance 
on fiscal controls to monitor progrM^adtainistration and greater reliance 
on State planning (as in the VocationalSlBducation Amendments of 1976) , on 
incentives.to encourage States to pursueN^deral priorities with their 
own resources (as in amendments to Title I>wand on expanded levels of 
State responsibility foj^nd decisionmaking Authority in, administering 
several programs. - 

Changes at the State Level 

More specif ic legislation. —-As State legislatures mandate school 
finance reform programs that generally mean a greater financial contri- 
bution on the part of the State, there is likely td be some shift in power 
from local to State level. The ultimate policymaking body in the State— 



the state legislature— is .tending t^pass more legislation that contains 
a greater deljj2fi««on'^ of policy and methods of implemerttation than has 
previously been the case. State legislatures, by and. large, arfe also 
\ beginning to pass legislation aimed at assisting specific populations 
. and at implementing specific programs. 

^ Legislatures are no longer content to determine a policy, provide 
financial support, and then aasume that thp poli-ey is being implemented 
in the manner in which the legislature intended. Consequently, there 
is a movement toward clearer, more specific policy' statements with 
evaluative techniques built in for measuritug the effectiveness .of ; 
policy implementation ^nd the achievement of policy go^ls. 

Evaluating the effectiveness and/or achievement of educational 
policy has been enhanced by the management -by-objective and performance- 
based approaches. Various educational programs implemented through 
grants orfcontracts are monitored throughout, and site visits by staff 
assess prdg^ress. Final reports and an evaluation are a part of each 
program or project. 

Sohool finance reforms.- -A development of note has been the attempt 
of over 20 State Legislatures to provide for more nearly equal access to 
education through reform of policies and programs for raising revenue for 
♦education and allocating expenditures. Most of these have been spur,red or 
mandated by court decisions that have found many traditional State s'phool 
finance programs to be unconstitutional in light of contemporary inter- 
pretation of State constitutions. Although almost half of the States, 
have, accomplished school finance reform in varying degrees, the goal of 
achieving ec^uality^ of educational opportunity and equity for the taxpayer 
.throughout the country has not yet been fully achieved. 



Increased' SEA leadership and management expertise. —The representa- 
, tive State ^education department (also called the State education agency, 
usually abbreviated . SEA) , has assumed increasing leadership responsibili^ 
ties, largely ^nder the i^apetus of the Federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, *as amended, and subsequent related Federal legis- 
lation like the Emergency School Ai^ Act, the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act, the Bilingual Education Act, and others. There has 
been and continues to be a subsrtahtial rise in the Sfate share of edu- 
cation expenditures, and a corresponding increase in the technical assist- 
^ince given by the SEA to local school .(districts. 

Aware that instructional programs must be founded on and reinforced 
by gopnd administrative practices, the Federal^ Government assists .State 
education agencies to improve their ef f ectiveite^ in serving the local 
school districts (also called local education authorities', usually abreLr' 
viated LEA's). The U.S. Of fice» of Education (USOE) assists by identifying 
and disseminating information about exemplary instructional, dissemination, 
and management practices, , \^ 

UponY<^est from State agencies, management t^ams from, the Office 
of Education also help evaluate State^ agency pracjtices and make recommen- 
dations improved service delivery systems or management practices. 



This also helps USOE to fulfill the legislative mandate "to evaluate and 
report to the Congress on the administration pf the Federal aid programs. 

Some State agencies have adopted the Federal practice of using 
management assistance review teams for improving managerial effectiveness 
at the local level. The State of California, for example, uses this 
improved management technique very effectively. The School Management 
Assistance Team of the California State department of education hfts con- 
ducted studies ^n local education agencies on staffing,. site n»i?a8ement, ^ 
nSLgement. information systems, enrollment projections, accounting procedures, 
purchasing and warehousing, and other problems in school district admini- 
stration. The local board of education and its superintendent of schools 
receive a report of each reviisw with specific recormmendations for improve- 
ment. More than 90 percent of the California team.'s recommendations have 
been accepted and have reduced costs by millions of dollars and led to 
the strengthening and improvement of instructional programs for th6 
children. 

Also in California, the Los Angeles County school system (larger 
than the aggregate systems of some States) has a management assistance 
team that works in a similar manner with the local districts in the 
country. This staff of management analysts, with extensive experience 
and skill iii-lhe techniques of problem definition and resolution, works 
in cooperatioh with the State assistance team. Sometimes highly spec- 
ialized expels /rom outside -the government framework may be called in 
tff^onsult arulLiMvise on special problems. , • ' ^ .; . 

rnserviS staff . dwelopneiit.— Through special projects funded under 
Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act} the U.S. Office of 
Education has helped stimulate and finance inservice staff d^v^-J^f^"^^^ 
activities. Some States had provided such leadership before Title V was 
enacted and many more(,have since adopted the practice with Title VI as- 
sistance. ' 

. ■ ■ ■ , • ■ > 

Th» Stkte of Pennsylvania, 9»t example, provides inservice activ- 
ities for district superintendents and school principals in planning, 
budgeting, leadership, assertiveness , supervision, and public relations. 
The inservice activities deal with actual problems that confront admini- 
strators, including administration of attendance systems, enrollment 
projections,, cafeteria operation, and building maintenance; and, on 
the 'instructional side, competency-based education. State curriculum 
regulations, economic education, and career education. Other concerns 
in which' the superintendents and principals are guided include such 
legal issues as equal educational opportunities, collectiye bargainingi 
student rights and responsibilities;, and mariagement responsibilities 
' concerning long-range planning, organization and team development, 
school policies, conflict management, time management, interviewing 
techniques, and staff development;. and such personnel matters as moti- . 
vational techniques, handling grievances, and counseling for job satis- 
faction. ■ , • ■ 

Zero-based budgeting. —Until recently, most budget development has 
bceit based on the traditional pattern of taking the previous budget level 



as a "given'Vand proceeding to examine the desirability of increments 
- level. Under President Carter's leadership, the Federal r 

Government has now adopted d policy of regarding each budget period (gen- 
erally the fiscal year, ending September 30— formerly June 30) as an 
occasion to reexamine the basic purpose and need for the programs, the 
mission to be served, the record^ program cost effectiveness to date, 
and accomplishments to be expected at different funding levels. The 
method is referred to as "zero -based budgetings" . 

Essentially, zero-based budgeting is a mana^i^ent process that pro- 
vides ^ consolidating program planning,* evaluati^tit^'^budget allocation 
decisio^, and justification of these decisions iiT^one integrated system. 
The process is based on the concept of beginning the budget cycle with no 
assumptions of fund and resource afllocations,. "All programs, whether 30^ 
years old or new, must compete annually for funding on an equal footing. 

^ Structurally, zero-based ^geting consists of two stages. Ini- 
itially, units for^ decisionmakii^g are identified. Theise units are 
discrete programs or activities lupon nAiich program managers can make 
major decisions on the amount of spending and the scope,, direction, or 
quality of work to be performed. Each manager analyzes his or her pro- 
gram as to alternate ways of accomplishing the. task and identifies 
various levels of funding, activity, and performance. In this manner, 
decisionmakers are provided with infonnat ion revealing (1)* where re- 
ductions from the total request may be made, (2) possible benefits 
from increased or alternate spending, and (3) the (effect 'of additions 
and reductions. From the collection of decision. units, management is 
then able to evaluate and rank these discrete units. The ranking is 
based on -the objectives of the organization and the most efficient • 
method of accomplishing these goals. Since alternate levels of activ- 
ity have alre^y been evaluated by prpgr^ managers, final decisions 
on allocating resources become a matter of synthesizing priorities 
with available revenues. '. i ^ 



The zero-based budgeting system has advantages that comAend it to 
educational institutions as well, including: 

1. Providing a tested process (used by a myriad of organizations) 
that combines in a flexible manner the activities of planning, 
devaluating, and budget allocation. 

2. Creating the capacit)^ to reassess on a yearly basis all activ- 
. ^ ■ ities undertaken by an organization. 

3. Assisting in identifying both obsolete and low efficiency pro- 
grams and ^also new initiatives and highly efficient programs 
that promote the objectives of the organization. 

4. Establishing priorities for spending human and financial re- 
sources. 

5. Involving all levels of decisionmakers in the process. 
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6. Focusing t^ie budget process on a conqirehensive analysis of ^ 
objectives and development of plans to accomplish those objec- 
tives* 

Z. Providing a structure in which information is. gathered at the. 
level of actual activity and is then sent up the chain of de- 
cisionmakers without being al teredo 

8. f Allowing for immediate response to changing revenue bases dur- 
^g any budget year, since the activities of the organization 
A id^ divided into discrete units that may be added to or sub- 
tracted from the overall effort without disrupting other 
packages. ' 

In summary, zero-based budgeting provides a method of analyzing, 
evaluating, smd budgeting diverse activities in an efficient ^d system- 
atic manner. Programs at all levels can be analyzed, and comparative 
rankings of program priorities in a variety of fields across the edu* 
cational spectrum can be determined more object^^vely. It is anticipated 
that more States and school districts will move toward a budgeting pro- 
cess of thisltypa. Indeed, such an approach has been used by a number 
of State and Jlocal education agencies coinpletely independent of any 
Federal participation, or with minimal Fedferal influence ()such as minor 
amounts of funding) . ^ 

Changes at the Local Level ^ 

In the largerNsyst ems there is great movement toward decentrali- 
zation. This i& mostly evident through the establishment df inter- 
mediate district with their own administrative staff within the larger * 
district and the effort to give more decisionmaking authority to the 
building principals. At the same time, efforts to promote financial 
equality within the State have led to more State support and usually to 
more State involvement in decisionmaking. Also, as society, and education 
become more complex^ there is a growing realization that small districts 
cannot alone provide the full range of needed programs 4nd so more coop^ 
erative services are being developed. 

; Using cx^mpiiter technology for planning — Where school districts^ 
are large enough to warrant it, many have tuimed to m6re long-range 
planning, utilizing computer capabilitic^s and industry consultation in 
such areas as energy conservation and declining enrollments with re- 
sulting school closings. Most of the larger school districts in the 
country are using computer techology for such things as registration, 
inventory, payroll, and othet business operations. For the jfj^eat 
number of /smaller 'school districts in this country, coffl|f>uter\ techriology 
is being introduced^nto programs of cooperative educational services 
so that a number of these smaller school districts utilize computer 
•services on a shared basis. 

Regional educational Service agencies. --One of the most^signif icant 
changes ^n the organization and management of services to local schools 
and school districts is the development of regional educational service 




a^ehcijss (RESA*s), which can help provide easily jCCCossf^e supplemental 
and supportive services t>f high quality. The RE^^s can cqntribute' sub- 
stantially to equalizing educational bpportunitaes for children who 
live in rural or sparse settled areas. They also prdvide better use 
of materials and hunan resources in -disseminating cbiucational programs 
and services within a State s^chool system. The RES(«('s can contribute * 
to constructive interaction between urban, suburban, and ^rural interests 
in the search for solutions to areawide educational isisues. They also 
promote meaningful local school district involVement in statewide and 
rej^nal planning zM decisionmaking, Approximately 1,200 REST'S have 
bem established. 

' ' . ' 

' iJidlvidualized education programs. — The statutory requirement for 
providing equal educational opportunity for^'all 'chilc^ren, including those 
^with physical or other disabilities, is reinforced by a specifi<r*^equire- 
ment in the Education for All Handicapped' Children Act of 1975 that each 
child receiving special services under the Acjt should have an individual- 
ized education program (lEP). The lEP for each child must, be developed^ 
or ifE;eviewed at least annually by the child's Xeacher and parents,, a ^ 
replies ent at ive of the local education agency and, where appropriate,' by 
""^''^^child as well. * ^ 



-'i j ^ in assuring each handicapped child 

Appropriate" cduca^^ an 
Important educational management tool I It can allow greater accuracy 
and flexibility jji grouping children for instruction than qdn groupings 
on^he basis of ^ge for ex^l^, resulting in more efficient Use of. 
, teabher time. The required listing of needed educational and related ' 
services for each child's lER, can be compiled for an^entire school or 
district and this facilitates, planning for the total resources needed 
for the school and di^rict levels. ^ 

The annual ^lisUng^ of goals and shont-term' dbjectives along with 
evaluative information can serVe as a peiS^FlBnt record of the child's 
progress and remaining needs. Such a xJermaEnent record should help 
ensure that appropri.ate program continuity is provide4 to handicapped 
students, even if they should. move from one school setting to another. 
In addition, as a permane'nt record of the child's progress, the lEP 
can serve as a pupil accounta})ility document, allowing both child and 
parents to see what has or has not been learned and the rat^L^of progresL 
This may assist the child and parent in setting realis^c goals for pro- 
gress. •■ . " ■ • ; • • ' ' ^ 

Another Federal requirement -is^ that parent advisory councils be \ 
involved in pi aiming, implementing, and evaluating. programs for dis- \ 
advantaged children. . 

School vDluiitders.—AssistingVln providing human and material 
resources not otherwise available, school volunteers can be a valuable 
ins tructionalS^and management resource. The school volunteer movement 
is growing, especially in urban ardas where the complexities of large 
city..«^poling create- a gireat need fq^ community assistance to schools. 
A non-prof it organititionT thei ^iatiojial School Volunteer Program, Inc., 

■ IT 



based in Alexandria, Va. >, has undertaken the mission of promoting 
* school volunteer tnrograms throughout the ifiii ted States. 

The designation "school wAunteer". applies to a broad spectrum 
of people: Parents, laborers, V^chants, executives; professionals 
^. in the public and private sector, older people i[i)icluding retirees), 
and students themselves. Neighborhood 'associations,' labor unions, 
local businesses, and foundations Cjan also dpnateVseryices to schools. 

Volunteer involvement^ in public schools can^ enrich both the 
school programs and the communities they serve, pn-sit? school volun- 
teers can bolster teaching,, counseling, and parapr6fes.sibnal staff; 
increase student-adult interaction In/schools; .participate in school 
site advisory councils to help link school gbals with, community values; 
pair With administrators to share executive skills; reinforce school ^ 
staff with multicult^al, multiethni.c adult role rtddels; and help 
^ coordinate extracurricular activities. - " ' / 6 

j Off -site volimteers can offer caireer counseling and '^internship 
^ programs for youth in private and public sector |obs;V open specialized 
' ik,* facilities for individual student and' class groups (sue?? as dance and 
" if ^ art studios, museums, theaters and other cultural institutions, physi- 
cal fitness and sports facilities| .congp,uter ceriters,^ labs); 
train students in volunteerism to bolster j^eighWhood^social services 
' • (such as student part icj.pat ion .in dSay^care center^ and visits to, shutr- 
ins); help coordinate schbol-community relations progra^^ and lobby 
for schools in local. State, and Federal governments. v ' J 



■ ■ ■ fa • 
Criteria for successful school ; volttnteer^ programs include ^ 
appropriate '^orientation or training for volunteers, s training for school 
staff in effective use of volimteer servites, a^n4^ incentives (for ^ 
example, tax incentives) to private and public sectfors for making per 
sonnel available through released time, or ^donating facilities, materials 
and equipment. ^ . ' ,> -'^ : h' 

Adopting validated Imslness'pratklqe^.--^ Office of Edi/cation, 

in cooperation with the (nongoverhmentai^^ School. Business 

Officials (ASBO)* has developed a* syist^ toHdentify and^ validate business 
practices that .are successful in rSducine .sehool costs-, improving the 
delivery of services, enhancing do'riurainicitionS, and reforming administra- 
tive and business methods. « . : • * . ^ ^ 

The system is described in a handbook, Sharing fiuipin^ss, Success, 
which was developed and fieldtes^ed by ASBO;* the Office' of Education, and 
selected State education departments. The, handbook sets/ forth criteria 
for determining effectiveness,, efficiency, cost,- and exportability in 
the areas of office inanagement, personnel negotiations, risk management, 
data processing, personnel managjemertt'^d development, purchasing and 
supply management i/budgiBting and financial planrfin^, school safety, 
plant planning, construction, and energy fconseryat^^op'. 

School busiijess inractices^ validated a3 successful by appropriate 
reviewing xbnmiitteesf can be' included in $tate and national, information 
di|Ffusioh networks so that other schdol districts may consider adopting 

them-,'. ;•■••** • ■ ' *' - " '\.. ' ' J 
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The, National Diffusion Network. — To capitalize on its imiltimillion 



Office of Education in 1974 es/tablished the National Diffusion Network 
(NDN). The Network *^s function is to disseminate information abbut and 
promote the adoption of exemplary programs, projects, and materials, 
primarily those produced with USOE financial assistance. Programs dis- 
seminated through the NDN must first have been approved by a panel of ex 
perCs on the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) who are satisfied 
from the evidence that the programs have proved to be -^ef fective and can 
reasonably be expected to work in other settings. 

The USOE supports NDN operations by means of Deviploper Demon- 
strators (DD's) and State Facilitators (SF's). DD's ipay be local public 
School districts. State departments of education, institutions of higher 
education, or non-profit private concerns that have developed effective 
educational programs. They are responsible for making *schpols aware of 
the programs they have developed; fbr producing materials for admini- 
strators, teachers, and students; for training adopters' staffs in the. 
educational practices being -disseminated; and for providing technical 

assistance in Connection with the installation oT their programs. 

*. • * ' * ' ■ 

State Facilitators (SF'S) are trained personnel who arrange con- 
ferences to make ^schools aware of ^jew proven and approved programs, help 
them match these programs to their own needs and resources, arrange 
training for school districts that choose to adopt particular programs, 
and provide resources and technical assistance for installing the adopted 
programis. JP 




During NDN' s first year of operation. in 1974, USOE allocated some 
$7.5 million for this purpose. Currently, NDN uses $11.5 million for 
operations involving Developer Demonstrators and State Facilitators and 
$2«5 million for evaluating and preparing exemplary programs readily 
adaptable for dissemination to a variety of school situations. State 
and local agencies also provide some support for NDN activities. There 
are now 129 Development Demonstrators, ^including a ' small number that 
emphasize project information packaging land 21 Follow-Through projects 
for disadvantaged children in kindergarten and first grade; and State 
Facilitators are employed in all States and in the District of Columbia, 
the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. Since its creation in 1974, NDN 
has traiaed personnel in school districts, at an average cost of $4,000 
for each district , to facilitate adoption of validated programs which 
may h^ve cost up to a million dollars each for development. School 
districts and non-public schools in df^ery State have been involved in 
this effort. 

Programs in' the NDN pool cover many subject areas. A substantial 
number are in reading and arithmetic; others are in such areas as polit- 
ical and legal education, environmental protection, and education for 
preschool children, the handicapped, migrant children, or those whose 
native language is not English. There are also some complex innovations 
involving restructuring total educational programs and establishing ^ 
alternative schools. 
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Less than half of the projects validated by the /joint Dissemination 
Review Board are receiving Federal funds'^ throujji NDN to disseminate their 
programs. Other programs, developed with support from Federal sources 
other than USOE, including, for exai^ple, those in the areas of environ- 
mental protection, consumer education, or the arts, inay also become part 
of NDN lAen they havB piroven theix^ effectiveness and repli^Qability in 
othejr educational settings. ^ 

. . / ■ • - 

PRIVATE EDUCATICW Alft) PUBLIC SUPPORT 



Althou^ private schools are to s|me extent included in the previous 
discussion of edvcational management an| aSdministration at the elementary 
and secondary levels and in the later ttea|tment/of those areas at the 
postsecondary level, some separate disc|ssion (ff the subject is useful 
here because of the, continuing basic coisi^itutional question in American 
education as to vihether or not private |cl|ools^. most of which are diurch- 
af filiated, may ifeceive Federal and Stale |si)pp6rt. • 

Efforts to provide Federal financlaf aid to private elementary and 
secondary education have always been co^idered in terms of the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the .United States. The* first amendment 
prohibits the "establishment of religio^" }>y the Government, vhile 
protecting the "free exercise of religion." . 

Development of a Formula y , " 

At the nation's birth 200 years ago, most education was private and 
the great bulk of it was church-relaW The need to broaden greatly the 
^availability of education began to mifecognized more than 100 years ago, 
and by the end of the last century SlVtOally all States had enacted 
universal coii9)ulsory education laws|a|id created public school systems. - 
State laws that sought to aid pri vale- church-related schools (and thus 
lessen the need to build public sd«olsi or to broaden the scope of 
public education) were ifrequently ^rtici down by the courts as 
transgressing the first amendment. |' ' |: y 

■ f ■ ■ ' 

Finally, ^oponeiits of Federal aid to education devised ^formula \ 
which resolved the impasse: Grants^, prescribed to serve specified 1 
(categorical) purposes/ could be used for the benefit of children in anjr 
schools; however, use of such funds wpuid be prohibited if they either 
furthered religious ends or supplaiited funds previously available and 
u5ed locally. This was one of the conceptual breakthrou^s that per- 
mitted, enactment of th^ landmark Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 19.65. i 

The Federal aid thus provided to students in private schools at ^11- 
levels (including postlecondary) requires the Gavernment to maintain 
limited coraminication and working relations with such institutions, but 
does not permit involvement with of interferences in their administration, 
operation, or courses bf study. In [1977, approximately Kl percent of _ 
U.S. students at the ^^^^ at the secondary level 

attended private schools. ^ \ 



The general pattern of . these programs is that Federal funds do not 
go directly to private o(r denominational schools but to the local public 
sdiool district 9 i4iich provides the services in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of private school children. The language of the Federal • 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act is clear that some of the program 
needs of priVate and public school students are to be met on an equitable 
ba$is. Where State constitutions or laws prohibit public school officials 
to be involved even t^this extent in providing aid to nonpublic schools, 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education is enqpowered to "bypass" the ^ocal or 
State authorities and contract with others for delivery of the Federal aid. 

Current Federal Aid Practice 

Federal assistance to private school children currently goes for 
such items as school library resources; loaned textbooks, other instruc- 
tional materials, and equipment; health and nutrition education and 
services; remedial education for educationally depri.ved children who' 
reside^ in low-income areas; reading skills; bilingual education; special 
education for gifted and talented and handicapped children;' improvement 
of pupil personnel services, including guidance, counseling, and testing; 
. minority-group isolation problems; and other special projects in the 
national interest. Title to textbooks and other loaned materials 
^remains in the local school district". 

Private schools may participate in the Food and Nutrition programs 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and they are e]tigible for Federal 
funds from the newly created Department of Energy for* energy-conservation 
practices. Private school children are also eligible to participate in 
various jprograms, including those concerning arts, humanities, sciences, 
and museums. Programs administered by oth^j: Federal agencies that affect 
public schools are available to private school children on the same 
general basis described above. 

> Private colleges ajid universities are eligible for Federal education 

programs that provide student financial asjsistance or institutional aid. 
In considering challenges that have been made to Federal aid to church- 
related education, the Supreme Court has distinguished between the greater 
maturity and higher level of intellectual development of students in 
.higher education and the immaturity and much more impressionable state 
of mind of children at the elementary and secondary school levels. 

Federal ' Developments 

The U.S. Office of Education in 1971 established a. full-time office 
for liaison with private education. It has sponsored national conferences 
on private education, developed and distributed handbooks for private 
schoor administrators on Federal education benefits, surveyed the State 
laws that regulate and/or aid private education, and provided various 
technical papers, for both State departments of education and private 
school groups concerning Federal education policies and rulemaking. A 
new Office of Nonpublic Educational Services to be headed by a Deputy 
Commissioner of Education was created in 1978 with a purpose prescribed 



Jby the law: •To insure the maxiBum potential participation of non- 
*pu]blic school students in all Federal educational programs for which 
such children are eligible.*' 

The U.S. Office of Education also communicates continuously with 
national associations representing private school children, chief among 
idiich is the Council for American Private Education, an umbrella group 
of 15 national private school Organizations vdiose members account for 
90 percent of all private elementary and secondary school students. 
.Thoi]f^? ^representatives have acoess to Office of Education officials to 
express their concerns and interests in public policy. Furthermore, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is preparing to insti- 
tute a study of school finance, mandated by law, which includes the 
following concerning private education: • • 

"An analysis of current and future Federal assistance . 
to nonpublic elementary and secondary education, including 
/ the extent of nonpublic participation in Federal programs, 
trends in enrollments, and costs of private /eyducat ion, • 
the inqpact of private schools on |mblic: school enax)l 
and financial support, and an examination of alternative 
Federal polici,es for support of private education. 

The National Center for Education Statiistics (Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) and ^^e Bureau of the Census (Department of ^ ' 
Commerce) collect private school data that the National Institute of ^ ^ 
Education .incorporates in research efforts. ^ * 

^ POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ^ 

*" ■ ' 

Issues 

s ■ , 

The greatest period of expansion in U.S. postsecondary education 
began about 1960 and ended during the 2 years covered by this report. 
During that long peri ipd of expansion, the primary problems of governance, 
management, and planni|ig had been related to increasing enrollments, 
i^ereas since 1978 the most urgent concern is learning to deal with 
variable and declining enrollments. 

During the 1960 's and early 1970 Vs, 24 new statewide boards or 
agencies responsible for coordinating and/or governing higher education 
were institutt^ so that by 1975- all but two States had legislatively or 
constitutional^ established) such agencies. The other two had commissions 
designated by their respective Governors • The structures, functions, and 
powers of the boards vary considerably from State to State. Most have 
major responsibility in statewide planning, budget development and review, 
and program approval. They grew out of State legislative and executive 
concerns with (1) keeping the rates of expenditure in' perspective and 
balance, (2) maintaining budgetary equity among institutions , in light of 
their different functions, (3) assuring reasonable diversity aflbng insti*- 
tut^ions within the higher education system to meet the variety of State 
needs, (4) avoiding unnecessary duplication of program^ not related to 



demand in the expanding job market/ ajid (5) balancing* iijstitutioital . .^^^ 
operations with political and social tealitieg/^the^e rfelate to"^' ^""^^^ 
social and geographic distribution of opportwji^'i^es^. ' - * ' 

■ ' ■ ^ I " . .y-'y 

Private institutions also s,haredvji?j^5he growth phejiomenon. How- 
ever, whereas the private institutioii^^fiflrcrHed approximateJtyJJtelf the ' 
students in higher education^ as > today, they enroll 'only 21 

percent. Further, the most rapidl^Kjp^iifg segmenc of highe^ education , 
since 19j^0 has been the relativeljr^Hgw' comprehensive community colleges, 
most of which are public. 

■ * ■ • • ^' ' 

It is clear from both demographic changes and the great progress of 
the past two decades that the pieriod of major expansion is over. The 
problems facing governance, planning, and managemfent for the next decade 
will not be those of expansi6n but of variable enrollments, ^contraction, 
retrenchment, and changing missions and goals. In the last 2 years ^ the 
higher education community has become progressiveily aware of the impQ^ding 
changes. Some of these changes, easi J^^dentifiable, are new; others have 
been developing -ov^ the past few years but are taking on» additional 
significance at the' present t,ime. • 

Decreasing enrollments and changing clientele. — The first and major 
hange is in enrollment.' The peak of the 18- to 21-year-old population 
(the traditional college-age population) has been reached. There will be 
no further increase in the next 10 years.* By 1993, the number of L8- to 
'21-year-olds n1fc|MftliiAle. have decreased by approximately 25" per- 

cent ,2 It ^^^SRPPI^ thi^'v^crease will not affect all institutions 
equally nor will Xr^f feet all disciplines within institutions alike. 
To the extent that hd^er education' institutions are dependent upon 
traditional college-age persons for enrollments, those enrollments 
nationwide will decrease, in some^ cases radically .\ Other things being 
equal, the most prestigious institutions, those in or near urban areas, 
and the community colleges adaptable to changing community conditions aire 
likely to fare best. Other institutions are likely to hs^ve a much more 
difficult time and some will probably disappear through merger or closure. 

One offsettiilg factor to decline -of traditional enrollment may well 
be the increasing participation in higher education by older students, and 
many institutions are counting on such participation to replace the de- 
creasing number of IS-'^to 2i-year-olds . Dr. Patricia Cross estimates 
that one in every four American adults i^ involved in some form of organ- 
ized learning this year.^ However, * ho.w great an effect older students 

^n^ill have on formal postsecondary enrollments is unknown at this stage. 
It seems clear that these older students are not likely to come in darge 

^numbers becajuse places in traditional programs become open to them. Also, 
it may be that the number of adults enrolled in continuing education may 
not continue to increase. Althotigh the number of students over 35 
increased 50 percent ^rom 1974 to 1976, there was no increase in 1976. ^ 
An addjltional factor is that older students are usually part-time students, 
and thus it takes a considerably larger number of such students to produce 
full-time equivalence with enrollment figures based on tradition|Ll: full- 
time students. 
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As the muiber of college->8ge persons decreases » both the nimiber 
of woBMNi Biid the« proportion of women and of minoritx; students in re- 
lation to White Hales will increase. Thus not only will U.S. higher^ 
education be faced with variable and/or declining enrollments, but tife 
student body will change to include a larger proportion of older swdents, 
part^ime students, women, and minorities. It is important that nanning 
take place now for such changes. 

Fimding iimltations.-- -The fiscal situation for higher e^cation is 
a second major issue .not unrelated to the first. Higher education no* 
longer has the high priority it hW during the 1960's. Demands in other 
areas of public service — health, welfare, energy, and conservation — have 
increased radically, and State priorities have shifted to these, particu- 
larly in view of the expanded inveftment in higher education over the 
past few decades. Tax limitations, taxpayer relief, and frugality in 
spending ar^ high on legislative agendas. Tax limitation measures have 
focused primarily on. property tax, which supports elementary-secondary 
educa)tion and t6 some extent community colleges.' This development has 
added to the growing competition for State education ftmds between 
elementary-secondary and higher education. In some States such com- 
petition is already acute. Even though enrollments have dropped more 
rapidly in elementary .-secondary education, public concern with return 
to basics, minimal competency, school district equalization, and increased 
costs relating to Federal programs tend in many, quarters to give elementary 
secqpdary education- higher priority now than postsecondaiy education. 

Both inflation, with its pushing up of costs and: erosion of pur- 
chasing power, and changes in national funding patterns complicate the 
situation further. Over the past 10 years the proportion of national 
expenditures for higher education that has come frcHn the Federal . Govern- 
ment has decreased. In 1967-68, the Federal Government provided 19-1 
percent of institutional expenditures and States, 24.1 percent. A decade 
later, in 1976-77, the Federal Govemmei^t provided IS percent and the 
States, 30 percent. Given understandable present Federal concerns w4ijh 
balancing the national budget, an early reversal of this trend is unlikely. 

An integral part of the fiscal picture is the basis on which budget 
requests and appropriations^re determined. A majority of States use 
formula budgeting. In j^e States the formulas are based on full-time 
equivalent enrollments,7^ut not all costs vary with enrollments. Accord- 
ingly, it is critically important now, before the expected persistent en- 
rollment decreases begin, to reconsider and recalculate such formulas to 
take JLnto account fixed^ variable, and marginal costs. Some States liave 
begun such measures, and the National. Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems (funded by the National Institute of Education) has underway 
such a review, leading to recommendations on a national basis. 

The demand for accountability .--The third critical issue is the 
growing demand for accountability by the States and the general public. 
Essentially, accountability relates to the effective and efficient use 
of^funds for achieving educational goals. Few people within higher edu- 
cation would deny that institutions should in fact be accountable .for the 
effective and efficient use of public funds, and to a greater or lesser 
extent they always have been. Tnere is a new emphasis upon accountability, 
however, which has taken at least four forms. 



The first is the insistence uponnore accuratb and pargeted in- 
fontftion and up<m developing effective laanagenent' information systems 
^ to supply it. The focus is nn^ sinply on quantity of data^ but on 
analysis* relevance* and immediate availability. To some extent the 
higher education conBunity itself has tended to take the lead in devel^ 
oping more effective instruments for reporting and analysis. In this it 
has had help through collaboration with the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems » the American Council on Education* and the 
National Association of College and University Budget Officers. The 
National Center for Higher Education -Management S/stems* in particular* 
has developed a series of highly valuable^ management information tools 
for both institutional and statewide use* including a Program Classifi- 
cation Structure* Resources Requirem^u Prediction Model* Higher Educa- ^ 
tion Finance Manual* and State Level Information Base. It currently 
is engaged in an Organizational Performance Program involving research 
and development projects that address the need for management Concepts ' 
and aids with which to assess institutional* program, and individual 
performance* 

A second form of e]q)hasis that Accountability has taken* with only 
limited effectiveness, i^ inclusion of evaluation as part ofir|^he budgeting 
cycle*, as in zero-based budgeting and other planning* budgeting* and eval- 
*';uation systems adapted in a few States. These systems make evaluation 
• the basis of budget recoamendations for the subseqiient cycJii of appropria- 
tions* In practice, however, these "performance" budgets have not yet . 
placed-^much emphasis on the evaluation part of the cycle. Although the 
, new system produces requests in a new foi^* they are* usually evaluated 
through traditional budget negotiations. ^al\iatiohs made ^either by the 
budget producer or the budget reviewer are seldom made in .terms of goals 
or performance evaluations* partly because the objectives to be evaluated 
and the measures of these objectives have not been developed and agreed 
upon in advance. 

A third form of the accountability emphasis is the requirement by 
some States on "performance audit "—fiscal audit and program audit con- 
cerned with outcomes, educational results, and effectiveness. Some 23 
States have developed their own performance audit agencies by legislative 
mandate or executive order. While these usually have not been set up 
specifically with higher education in mind, higher education or some form 
of it tends to be an early target. Such audits raise critical and coii5)lex 
questions about judgments of academia effectiveness, the criteria to be 
used, and institutibnal integrity. An important issue is whether per- 
formance audits will be done within higher education by a State higher 
education agency or board or by an external legislatively or gubemator- 
ially created agency with primary, concern for financial efficiency rather 
than educational effectiveness. 

The fourth form of the accountability emphasis is increasing insist- 
ence on effective cm>gram review not on-ly of new programs but of existing 
programs. The governmental and institutional concern with and even demand 
\^/tor such program review is related to projected enrollments, the fiscal ^ 
situation, presumed or actual duplications of programs, and concern with 
m£^intaining quality in a period of- retrenchment. A series' of States in- 
cluding Louisiana, New Jersey, iNew York, and V/ashington are already re- ' 
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viewing doctoral programs and beginning to review programs at other 
higher education levels. 

The issue of accountabilijl^ undo ubtedly Will receive pro gressiv ely 

more attention in the future. Currently, the Education Commission ofHthe 
States has a^iational task force on State level accountability in higher 
education. Among other things, the task force will suggest that an ef- ^ 
fective accountability system involves four steps: (1) Establishing 
State goals for higher education in enough detail so that they can serve 
as accountability objectives; (2) clarifying the responsibilities of 
institutions and of State agencies and officials for goal achievement; 
(3) developing evaluation procedures for systematically reviewing^or 
. assessing progress towards the Igoals^; and^. (4) providing for public 
reporting of the results of evaluation antf for indication of steps to 
be taken to eliminate any deficiencies indicated. 

The concern for private higher educlsttlon. — A fourth issue is»the 
growing State, Federal, and public concern with the future of private or 
• independent higher education. The predictions of the early 1970 's of 
large-scale dem.ise of private institutions have not proven accurate. 
^ Enrollaaents in private institutions have continued to increase even in 

^976 when overall enrollments dropped, a^d, on tKe whole, their financial 
Situation has not deteriorated but is somewhat stronger today than in 
» xhe early 1970''S. 4 However, iijiany private institutions are in jeopardy 
in a period of declining enrollments. They are far more tuition-dependent 
than pubjiic institutions and their tuitions are considerably higher, at 
a ratio of .3^8:1 among 4-year institutions and 4.5:1 among ^-year insti- 
tutions. 5 . 

■ ^ 

State concern for private institutions is evidenced by the fact that 
43 States make limited funds available to them either indirectly through 
student aW or directly in institutiona^J. grants or contracts of various 
types.. In addition, most States are taking into account the private 
sector in the statewide planning process and often requesting its mem- 
bers to> participate in the process. Such inclusion of the private seotor 
in planning was also encouragfed by the Federal Government in the Educa- 
tion* Amendinents, of 1972 through providing limited funding for State Post- 
secopdary Education iPlanning Commissions (Section 1202) that are equitably 
representative of the postsecondary education community. Of particular 
importance for the |)rivate' sector was the formation in the past few years 
of the National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities with * 
-"^^s own research arm. The Association not only represents a new collect- 
ii^bspresence and voice for several hundred independent colleges on national 
and state levels 'but through its research provides them with an important 
source of useful information for planning and management. It should be 
added that St^te and Federal concerns extend not onl)^'to the independent 
colleges and universities but to the less well-defined and organized pro- 
prietary sector of postsecondary education as well. 

- The impact of Federal legislation.—A fifth issue is the growing 
impact of Federal legislation on statewide and institutional higher and 
"postsecondary educational activi.ties. Three, aspects should be noted. One 
is the increasing demand upon institutions and State agencies that has 
come from legislation not primarily aimed at higher or postsecondary edu- 
cation, such as the laws concerning civil rights, affirmative action. 



provision for the handicapped, and occupational safety. These have state- 
wide and institutional financial, planning, and administrative impact. 
The second is specific demands upon institutions growing oUt of require- 
ments for eligibility far Federal funds-^rsuch' as prescribed information 
v-f or— s^tudent-ST~f inane ial—diiscl o s ur e^— and-f is ca 1-pr obi ty-;^ — The-^hiTtl-i s-t he- — 

range of Federal programs that call for statewide plans and add new i^espon- 
. sibilities to State agencies. The*© are not necessarily integrated on the 
. Federal level, but somehow must be integrated on the State level if States 
are riot to end up with multiple and' '^conflicting agencies reflecting multiple 
Federal programs. Such programs require additional staff at the St^te level 
The growing complexity of Federal-State relations in postsecondary education 
indicates that, increasingly. State and Federal programs need to be » consid- 
ered and planned for in relation to each other. 

Developments * ^ 

The five issues just discussed are among those being addressed by 
numerous Federal, State, organizational, and institutional agencies and 
individuals. Significant progress*ha3 been made in addressing some of 
them. The National Institute of Education through its support of the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems has contributed 
to the development of management information tools^. The U.S, Office of 
Education through its Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation has 
sponsored evaluation studies relating to management of'majoV Federal 
programs, such as student assistance and aid to developing institutions. 
The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education Ijas supported 
^innovative^ approaches to management an4 budgeting . uch as a Tennessee 
l^ojept^^Sn performance budgeting, 

The Education Commission of the States, with the help of the W.K, 
Kellogg Foundation, is compXeting a 6^-y^ar program of Inservice Education 
for State lligl^^er Education Executive .Officets and Related State Officials 
with particular emphasis on planning, ^governance; and finances. With t 
support from the Exxon Education Foundation, it is completing a task force 
report and recommendations on accountability. With the help of the Ford 
Foundation it is exploring the issues of coordination for the 1980 's. 
The State Higher Education Executive Officers, under a contract with the 
National Center for Education Statistics, have developed a nationwide 
information network to benefi't both the States and the Federal Government 
in statistical information sharing. 

The publications and research section of the National Association of 
College and University Budget Officers continues to contribute insights and 
techniques to the field of fiscal management as do related p):ograms of the 
American Council on Education and other Washington-based higher education 
organizations. The Academy for Educational Development, with the help ^ 

the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, has just completed a 2-yitsiV project on 
the management of change in particular colleges and universities. 

Also, a number of university-based higher education centers-- including 
thoso at the University of Michigan,' Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Florida State University, and the State University of New 
York at Buffalo--are contributing botli to the literature and the techniques 
and procedures of governancci managemen^, and planning of postsecondary 
education. 

5»- 



The three re4||mal^lilkher education lijit^rstate coinpacts-*-the 
Southern Regional Eiducat^ Boards, the Western Interstate Copimission 
on Higher Education/ andii|a New England Board of Higher Education— 
are major sources of informtlion, research, and meetings for bringing 
together leg lylfttorii, st ate officials, and in stitutional re presentatives 
to deal with changing issues in management and program development. In 
addition^ a nirndber of States are not only engaged in planning, developing^ 
mort i'tftffective accountability systems, and reviewing budgeting formulas, 
but- are also working with institutions in their States ^to improve manage- 
ment and planning practices/ The Ohio Board of Regents, for example, 
has funds from the legislature to implement an institutional management 

JproveiAent program* The Mississippi Legislature has contracted for a 
orough systemwide higher educational management reviewT Tennessee, 
waii, Rhode tsland. New York, and New Jersey have or are developing 
more* effective accountability systems. The foregoing list is illustrative 
rather than exhaustive "^of current activity. 

However, given the nature and scope of the issues in ejgxollment, 
. governance, management, planning, and finance facing U.S. hi^er educa- 
tion in the next decade, far more needs to bfe done not' orvly ali^ the re- 
search level but more/ specifically at State and institutional levels to 
meet the challenges ahead. While the next decade prpmises to be a 
difficul^k one ^f readjustment for all conceme,d» it is important to^ 
recognize <1ra;t~^espite the various problems, including financial con- 
straints^ more quality higher education programs and facilities, are more; 
* widely available to more people throughout thercountry than at any time , 
in the nation* s history. ' ^ v. 
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3. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM 



QUANTITATIVE CHANGES ' , 
An Overview ~ ~~ 

EducatioMras the primary occupation of 63.9 million Americans 
in fall 1977. lltluded in this total were more than 60.3 million 
students* almost 3.3 million teachers, and about 300,000 superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and other instructional staff members. Thus 
in a nation of 217 million peopl.e, nearly 3 out of every 10 persons 
were directly involved in the educational process. It^ is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that so much public attention is being focused upon the 
schools and colleges. A substantial portion of national resources is 
allotted to this vital enterpriser.^: Increased support for feducation in 
recent years has come from i^ederai^^: State, and local governments, as 
well as from a variety of private t^'ources. Total expenditures of edu- 
cational institutions amounted to approximately $141 billion during the 
school year 1977-78. The material that follows provides more detailed 
information on the status and progress of education in the United States. 

Enrollment 

* • . ■ . ^ ■ ' 
Enrollment trends at the elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion levels are essentially determined or strongly influenced by the 
number of children or young people in the appropriate age group. Since 
the mid-19^s there has been a substantial decline in the number of 
births each year in the United States. The lower birth rate has already 
had a significant effect upon elementary school enrollment, and its 
impact is beginning to be felt at the high school level. Demographic' 
trends will be a major factpr in the enrollment of colleges and univer- 
sities in the 1980' s. 

Enrollment in elementary schools (kindergarten through grade 8) 
reached an all-time high in the fall of 1969. Subsequently, there have 
been small decreases each year. ^ mgh school enrollment (grades 9 through 
12) peaked in 1976, an4 college enrollment attained a new high in the 
fall of 1977. Total enrollment at all levels reached a maximum of 61.3 
million in the fall of 1975. 

Further increases in total enrollment are not anticipated in the 
imediate future. Reflecting a continuing decrease in the number of • 
children S to 13 years of age, elementary school enrollment is expected 
* to decline for several more years. A decrease in the population 14 to 
17 years old will lead to lower high school enrollment in the late 1970's 
and during the 1980' s. No appreciable decline in college enrollment is 
expected until after 1981, when the college-age (18-to-24-year-old) pop- 
ulation reaches its peak. 

Betweein fall 1976 and fall 1977, enrollment in kindergarten through 
grade 8 jlecreased from 33.8 to 33.2 million, or nearly 2 pei:cent; enroll- 
ment in grades 9 through 12 was fractionally lower at 15.8 million; and 
college enrollment rose :2% percent, from 11.0 to 11.3 million. ' Additional 



information on enrollment by level in public and nonpublic schools may 
be found in table 7. - ^ ' , 

Over the past decade there has been a strong upward trend: in the 
proportion of 3-, 4-, and S-year-olds enrolled in preprimary programs. 

-The-Jatest-avattable-dat^ — ^for-0etober-l*7ji--indicate-JJiat^abaut_Qnft^^_ 

fifth of the 3-year-olds were enrollipd in nursery schools or kinder- 
garten. At the sa^e time more than iwo-fifths of the A-year-rolds and 
four-fifths of the 5-year-olds were participating in preprimary pro- 
grams (table 8). 

. o- , * 

Another ^inant trend in recent years has been the increased 
enrollment of iBteons beyond the usual age for school attendance (per- 
sons 25 years "age and over). As table 9 indicates, 10.8 percent of 
the population 25 to 29 years old were enrolled in school in 1977, as 
compared with 6.6 percent in 1967; For persons 30 to 34 years of age, 
the increase was from 4.0 percent ii^ 1967 to 6.? percent in 1977. 

Table'^lO provides evidence of the long-term growth of high school * 
education in the ^United States. From 1890-to 1977, while the population 
14 to 17 years of age little more than tripled, enrollment in grades 9 
through 12 increased 44 times, from 360,000 to 15.8 million. In 1890, 
paly about 1 persoh in 15 in the 14-to-17 age group was enrolled in 
scnool; in 1977 the figure was more than 9 out of 10. 

Over thp past two decades, college enrollment has more than 
tripled. Part of the \ncrease is ^attributed to the fact that there 
are more young people of collegfe age. Table 11 indicates another ^ 
importSht factor that has contributed*- to the increase. The proportion 
of young peop]^ attending college has risen from about one-fifth in 1957 
to more than ^-third today. 

For more than half a century the Federal Government has assisted 
State and local governments in providing vocational education programs. 
In recent years, various new programs have been added to the traditional 
classes in agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry, and the 
number of participants has increased ^t a rapid rate. Approximately 
16.5 million students were enrolled in federally aided vocational classes 
in 1977 (table 12). 

Teachers ' . 

The teaching staff in American schools and colleges grew rapidly 
during the 1960's, keeping pace with and frequently exceeding the rise 
in enrolllients. The grdwth rate has iwpen more modest- in recent years. 
Between thd fall of 1976 and 1977, th^fe was virtually no change in the 
number of teachers below the college l?vel. A decrease of about 1 percent 
^in elementary school teachers was offset by a 1 percent increase in teach- 
ers at the secondary level. The increase in instructional staff at the 
college level is estimated at more than 3 percent (table 13). 

The long-range trend to this point has been for the number of 
.public ele«ientary and secondary school teachers to grow at a somewhat 
faster rate than school enrollment. In recent years, when enrollment has 



.declined slightly^ there has not been an accompanying decrease in the 
number of teachers. Consequefrtly^ there has been an improvement in the 
student* teacher ratio. As table ,8 indicates, there were 1^.9 pupils per 
teacher in public schools in 1977 as compared with 21.8 pupils for each 
teacher S years earlier. 



HSchools ~ajid^cho<gl~Eri^rri:erg^ ~~' 

There were approximately 16,200 local school districts in-^ the 
United States in the fyll 1977. This new low was achieved through 
the elimination of about 750 school districts over a 5-year period 
(table 14). The number of school districts continues gradually to de- 
cline through the process of reorganization and consolidation. In ^ 
school year 1945-46, there were more than 101,000 school districts in 
the country. ^ % 

The number of public elementary schools is also. declining over 
time. This trend reflects school consolidation and; in many instances^, 
the closing of small rural schools. In 197^-77, the public school systieih' 
included 61,100 elementary schools, 23,900 secondary schools, -and 1,500 ' 
combined elementary- secondary schools (organized and administered a 
single unit). ' ' \ ; ! ' / 

High School and College Graduates '^''^ ' ' * \^ 

More than 3,150,000 persons graffi^Jlted ,f pom high school in :197^i 
and 1.3 million received bachelor's apd higher aegrees/from'f^etican 
colleges and" universities. 'InctlXided amohg the qarned ^j^rees pohf erred 
were approximately^ 984 ,•000 bachelor • and^£irst pro'*fetf^t^^ 
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doubled,^j!>/ Jk 

- - _ t tripled, 

the numbeV of master's degrees>hasi^bcreased fivefold, a^ jixxlflbe:^ of 

doctorates has nearly quadrupled^ (tables' and TT\ese/>igh/^rowili; 
rates reflect the rise in. the number of ywig people ^of higlvfts^iiool. ahi 
college age and also a substantial incje^^"* in the /prbporjtioiK^bi^le^^ 
eiaoh level of education during the perioc^ indicated. 



Data on earned degrees cppfeiired by^major field of studjr.; in the 
year ending in June. 1977 are shown in/ tabj:j^.l7 j> ' At the bachelbr'VjIevel 
more degrees were c6nferj[*^ed in l?usihess;Wd niaha^gement,' 'ejitJca^i^n, ^an^i 




the social sciences than in oiiy 'other^'fielci* . ,The trajditional professions 
of la^f, health ^professiolisV and theology^ wfe^e the ^^I^aders at the first-- / 
professional level. The leading fields iji teiiris of the numbar^ of master's : 
degrees conferred were ejjIucatMn, business and inankgemenV,^ ana public af- . , 
.fairs and Services. More /thiui'^i, 000 .doctorates ^we^^ in each of 

fdUr fields: Ediic^ticm, '^ociaj:V^ci biolongiS' science'i^ and ph)^sr.--f'* 

'ical sciences. . ^ * ' • : • / j' ' •^^ •• ^ • 

School Retention Rates ;and/Educgtti(tM Attainmeryt > ^ ^ 

l^ble 18 shows Jfheiincr^se in- schooi^^ie^^ rates, from tife 
fifth grade through- coX^eg^'ejitrance since the early y930's. During ^ 
this period, the proportion of. fifths gradei*s who went\on to gradtlate 



i*o« hlgji ichbol increased from about SO to nearly 75 percent. In 
other words; the fate of graduation is now about two and one-half times 

>ai«t which prevailed in 19S2. The increase in college attendance is 
eveii Bore striking: • An estimated 45 percent of fifth graders eventually 

-enter college; in 1932, the comparable figure was 12 percent. 

iSirtce 1940, the H.$. B ur eau of th e eensus-has-call^cted-st^tistics— 



on the educational attainment of the population in, this country. Table. 
19,' Which is derived from Census publications, compares. the educational 
attainment of the populatipn 25 to 29 years of age with that, of .the 
totai population 25 years of age and over. . More ^an 85 percent of the 25 
to, 29 age group reported that they had completed '<;he equivalent ^Jo^a 
hi^h school education, as tompared with 66 percent of all adults. 
Twenty-threeoercent of the young adults identified themselves as 
•college gr^a^uates, while fewer than 16 percent of all adults had com- 
pleted 4 or more years of college. 

Only one percent of the persons 14 years of age and over were 
illiterate in 1969, the latest year for which data are available. This 
illiteracy rate may be compared yith that of 2.2 percent in 1959, 4.3 
percent in 1930, and 10.7 percent in 1900 (table 20). Thug, the 20th 
century ha» seen a steady reduction in the percentage of persons in the 
United States who are unable to read and write. ^ 
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aiANGES IN PRESCHOOLING 



The Federal Role 



The .separate States develop their own policies, usually imposing ^ 
* ' somewhat stricter standards on the private sector than on publicly funded 
/ • programs. In most States, children 5 years of age attend kindergarten, 
* in fact, 92 percent of that age group-the highest percent ever-attended 
school in 1977. A few States also offer preschool education programs ^o 
' . 3- and 4-year-olds; other 'States often give partial support to private 
V groups providing this service. A few school systems have introduced 
V Lreniacenters or other programs to help parents learn ^about educational 
; ""^ctivlfies for their young children. These programs often include toy 
^ bending libraries for the parents' use. Many local 5chool systems have 
' instituted programs for school-age parents and their young children, . 
: ' »^ sometimes with the help of Federal project grants. f 

There are Federal policies concerning programs for preschool 
children enrolled in comprehensive child development programs such as 
day care and Head Start pregchool programs for children from primarily . 
loi-Wme families. BeSauIe Head Start, Parent ^and Ch;ld_Centers and 
Home Start programs for preschool children are federally funded, special 
rZlati^s and performance standard^ guide their operations For exampl 
funds for day care are legislated under the Social Security Act. and 
therefore programs entitled to receive those funds must adhere to Federal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements . Among the required components are 
health services, nutrition services, education, social services, staff 
training, and parent involvement. 



Parent In vo 1 vement 

\ 

Research studies examining the benefits to the various Head Start 
projects, particularly Parent and Child Centers, show positive outcomes 
for children from families enrolled in parent -focused training programs. 
Research has identified the critical parental factors in differentiating 
children's education and development as bein^ educational stimulation and 

— emat-ionfrl— s upportf — Educati o n a 1— si±rau liitl on "i n c lud es~p ro v id i n g"~o ppo r t u^^ 

nities for the child to enlarge his or her vocabulary, to develop good 
work habits in the home, and to engage in wholesome recreational activities 
it also includes having parents transmit their values with regard to the 
importance of education and serve as models in reading available books 
and periodicals and in frequenting the local library. Emotional support 
involves the quality of interpersonal relationships between parents and 
children, methods of discipline, the kind and amount of i>einforcement 
and praiise, and opportunities to develop a good self-concept ,i 

\ 

Partly as a result of' the findings of research on th^ Head Start pro- 
gram that show general benefit for families as well as the intellectual 
development of children, more programs involving parents are being 
ijiitiated. Many day, care programs set up parent councils to encourage 
parent inv9lvement. Also, certain federally funded prpgrams such as ^ 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary^ Education Act--a compensatory 
education program for children from low-income families--require ,that 
participating school systems have parent advisory councils. 

Education Concer^^ing Young Children 

Curriculum material for programs enabling junior and senior high 
school boys and girls to learn about the growth and development of young 
children was developed by the Education Development Center of Newton, 
Mass., as part of a federally funded project called ^'Education 
for Parenthood." Since its introduction in 1973, over 2,000 local 
school systems have adopted the curriculum as part of their vocational 
home economics progranHrfor high school students interested in child 
c^re careers or as part of s^pial studies or^other departments. An 
important feature of this prCferam is a direct or **field-site** experience, 
enabling teenagers to^ work ^with young children over a period of week^ 
or months under the supervision of a regular teacher. , 

National youth-serving organizations, such as the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts also dfevelopied projects that provided special training for 
teenagers to work with small children in day camps, day care, or other 
settings v^ere, under the supervision of adults, they have an opportunity 
to learn about. child development through fi3rst*-ha©d experience. Many 
modern teenagers conie from small families where they do not have younger 
brothers or sisters to take care of, and thus have not had that kind of 
experience at home. 



. ' M ■ * . 

o Nonprofit organizations like! the National Parent-Teachers Associ- 

ation CPTA) and the March of Dimesf (MOD) have developed resource kits 
for parents and community leaders wh<i wish to introducje education for 
parenthood programs in their schopis^ ^ These kits include reports of 
successful programs and suggestioris fojr adapting programs to 

other communities. \ i . ■ 

A variety of other parent ed ucation projects are 'support e d by 

educational laboratories, universities, boards ot education, and ~~ 
Federal agencies* ^ 

1^ • 
CHANGES IN TEACHEF^ EDUCATION 

Preservice . f 

The most observable change in preiervice education of teachers 
during the past few ye^rs has been in ^he groups enrolling in them. 
More people are now taking education courses who do not expect to become 
certified teachers but rather aides, volunteers , and paraprofeissionals 

* with varied responsibility for children in the classroom. These edu- 
cation students are often older 'than the usual education student 
intending to become a certified teacher. Some have undergraduate degrees 

\ while others have not; and many are among those people who helped teach 

children of low-income families in theit neighborhoods during the 1960's. 

Inservice ' * , 

Teacher centers. --Efforts have been increasing to provide signif- 
^ icant inservice retraining programs. A. major new national effprt is , 

focused on stimulating the establishment of or strengthening teacher- 
directed centers to help teachers meet changing professional demands. 
Teacher centers are not new. The concept has been evolving over the 
past decade. The impetus for their development has come from many 
different sources, including the increased interest of the organized 
teaching profession in its own professional development, the experience 
and achievements of teacher centers in Great Britain, financial and 
substantive support from private foundations, the Federal Government, 
and several State and Ipcal governments, and the growth of a number 
of related^ education concepts- - The new development concerning «acher 
centers in the United States is authorization of the Teacher Center 
" program as part of the Education Amendments of 1976, which were signed 
into law by the President on October 12, 1976. 

In the teacher center concept , ^teachers themselves are given the 
major responsibility for determining the kinds of changes and improve-- 
ments that are needed in their classrooms, a greater vdce in determining, 
their needs for inservice trainin^^, and the lead in developing the 
kinds of training and curriculum development pi^ograms that will best 
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M0t thoS0 heeds. Teacher center pfogroms draw heavily on the experience 
and expertise of the regular teachers themselves* Ihere is great potential 
for progress in education through teacher centers and related approaches 
to developing more effect :liV^ ways for teachers to share their experience 
and creativity with each .dther* 

Naur cliaiiang^a.-*-* Ins er vice education is facing a variety of problems 
and chaUenges, including the public demand for accountability and ropre 
erirective education. Of special significance is the new requirement to 
prepare all teachers to manage a class that includes both average children 
and handicapped children in such a way that the latter are taught in indi- 
vidually tailored pro^t^ams as required by a contract betwee;i the school 
and their parents. (Recent developments in education for the handicapped 
will be described more fully later in this chapter.) . 

Other areas of current concern that have major implications for in- 
service training programs are multicultural education and' education for 
global perspectives. Th#forroer deals with the ethnic diversity and 
heritage and cultural pluralism of the United States. Jhe latter focuses 
on the unity and diversity of mankind, the interdependence of nations 
and peoples > and the cominon problems of mankind that infertiational 
cooperation could help alleviate or solve. f 

^ ^ . CURRICULUM CHANGES 



Elementary and Secondary Education 



\ \ 

Maily of the developments described earlier in this report have/ of 
course, affected the curriculum in elementary and secondary schools- 
These ii\cludb the national interest in improving basic skills, with an 
emphasis on comj^etency testing; working locally to involve parents in 
their children's education and to individualize the education. of each 
child as much as possible; tod preparing youth to enter the world of 
work by acquainting them with career possibilities throughout their 
-years at school. 

Basic skills^ and competency testinj,.* -There is increased emphasis | 
on teaching basic skills (reading, writing, and computation) and on 
testing the competence o^f students in those skills before they are 
awarded a^high school diploma. About 36 States have legislated minimum- 
level co]if)jetency examinations, mtodating that students must receive 
passing scores on a variety of prescribed tests in order to receive 
diplomat. Consequently, more inserVice education programs in improving * 
basic skills are being offered. , ^ - ' ^ 

• ■■ , * • O . ' 

Parent intfnJvement and individualized education. --Locally, there 
is increasing, effort to invoice parents in curricui|jim development and 
student performance. For examplei as mentioned earlier, parents are 
being asked to help develop individualized education programs for handi- 
capped children. Also, schools have beeiKurging parents in general to 
become more involvedFlSTas^isting their children to learn. 
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A related development til the individual education plan (IBP), , 
particuiarl/ applicattle but not limited to handicapped children 
(discussed earlier). TTie idea of the IBP is to develop learning 
objectives and goals for each child according to his or. her par- 
ticular set of interests and capacities, with parents providing 
advice and consent. 

Car<ii«r'educ«tiois*- -Career education is becoming more frequent in 

wi^ Mi xtion 's s'choo l»^ — m-pr^imar>^ rpoge is to m ak e .chi ldren^-anLar^ 

from elementary school on of the role and value of work, tlie broad range 
of alternative career opportunities that exist, and the relevance of 
their schooling to the^world^f^ work. 

One* effective approach is known as^fcqpferience Based Career Education 
(EBCE). High school students' study-related work i^-p^?rmed in nonpaid 
internships in private or public enterprises. Employees in business, 
industry, and Government agencies serve as volunteer instructors for 
interns. Students learn the skills, behavior, and value of entry jobs 
and increase their understanding of career opportunities. In the report 
of outcomes, it appears that -students' academic achievement and attendance 
inroroves as they gain a more realistic understanding of their career 
options. Further, internships give students a sense of the relationship 
of basic skills studies to the work world, and they acquire a more ^ 
enlightened sense of career direction from the experience. 

Oth^r trends. — Some developments at the Federal level should be 
noted. More attention is now being given to providing assistance for 
local adaptation and use of existing curriculum materials. Another recent 
Federal emphasis has been on helping develop improved programs to enhance 
the learning ability of children at the elementary school level. The 
Comprehensive School Mathematics program has been developed ,and tested 
to improve both K-3 and K-6 learning. Local school systems, of course, 
have the choice of whether or not they wish to use such programs. 

The National Diffusion Network and the new Teacher Centers program 
described earlier are both important developments that increasingly will 
contribute to, curriculum change. 

Higher Education 

The sheer magnitude, complexity, and institutionally autonomous 
nature of the American higher education enterprise makes rapid change on 
a widespread basis very difficult and infrequent. Change in higher edu- 
cation normally proceeds ••piecemeal and without regard for any overall 
curriculum design. ••^ A- Carnegie Foundation report in 1977 observed'^that 
"today there are over 2 million courses tau^it by half a million faculty 
members to about 10 million students in about 3,000 institutions. . . . 
There are 6ver 1,500 , separate degrees. •' On the other hand, institutional 
autonomy means that ferment and change are always in process somewhere 
within, an institution or State system, and the multiplicity of experi- 
mentation and growth points ensures that a variety of ideas and approaches 
receives some trial th;^ough individual initiative. 
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Curriculum revisions within on institution may stem from'dissatis- 
faction with the current curriculum among the faculty, top' administrators, 
<or students, who may be demanding that courses be made more relevant to 
life and the world of work. External pressures are likely to be exerted 
by State legiaUturevwhich appropriate funds for State or public insti- 
tutions, or by the nee^s of business and industry or the community. Change 
also may occur as a result of program or accreditation review reports 
which are critical in nature. More attention is now being paid to pro- 
viding for evaluation of the results of curriculum change. This emphasis 

education. # 

In spite of obstacles to curriculum change and traditional differences 
of opinion concerillng the ^needs to be served and "what knowledge is most 
worth," considerable thought and effort is'being devoted to curriculum 
change and some important progress has been achieved. 

An example of particular significance in terms of national influence 
is the decision by Harvard University to xreate a new core curriculum to 
replace its General Education Program at the undergraduate level. Harvard 
President Derek C. Bok describes the move as. follows: 

**. . . The core curriculum imposes a requirement on all 
undergraduates to achieve a b'asic competence in expository 
writing, ' mathematics , and a foreign language. It also 
requires every student to do work in each of five cate- 
*gories of courses designed to acquaiiit undergraduates with 
the methods of, apprehending major aspects ^f knowledge and 
experience: literature and the arts, social analysis and 
^ moral philosophy, history, foreign cultures, ^Kd the 
physical and biqlogical sciences. mh' 

t / * V * 

. . The new curriculum does riot 'return to basics' in 
the. sense of providing remedial work, but >Lt does seek to 
reemphasize the basic elements in a liberal education. We 
have added to the original concept of General Education by 
recognizing the growing importance to Students of foreign 
cultures and quantitative skills, but our curriculum is 
hardly a radical new departure, for it concentrates on 
fundamental themes that have long been a part o£ liberal 
education. With respect to student choices, although the 
core occupies but a quarter of the College curriculum, it 
does impose restrictions by singling out certain forms o5 
knowledge that seem so important that no undergraduate should 
miss the opportunity to be introduced to tfRm. 
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. . TV aoSt iqK>rtant requlreMnt that tht currlculurt 
contains la nqt tha llAltAtlon it lapoaaa on atudant cholca 
but tha obligation that th* Faculty haa votad on Itaalf to 
davota i aajor ahnra of Ita tiM to 4avalopinf anii taachlng 
naw couraaa fundaMntal to mllt/aral aducatlon. Ihla com* 
■itaant la vital for a ccTllaga baaad in a raaaarch univaralty* 
Mhara faculty Mabara cin ao aaally naglact tha ba«lc taika of 
aducatlon and davota all thalr aharglaa to exploring the front lera 
of thjD mny apaclallwd dlaclpllnea. By aupportlng the creation 
-^ot~ms^^th m sixty courgas d j .racted at c a refully defined objactlvait 
tha Faculty has dedicated Itself to sudt central issues of under- 
graduate education Mi how to teach students to read works of 
literature with greater discriadnation and understanding, how to 
convey. to nonscientlata a lasalng appreciation of the process and 
significance of^clentiflc inqulJ^, and how to help undergraduates 
nake more discriminating moral Judgme(nts and understand the uses 
of theory and empirical knowledge in exploring important social 
problems^ These are* among the most difficult questions for liberal 
education . : . / Yet no one who cares about the College can help 
but be encouraged by the- Faculty 's resolution to devote new ener^ 
to such an important task.^ 



DEVELOPMENT OF NONFORMAL. EDUCATION ^ 

Nonformal education is generally defined as an organized educational 
activity outside the formal system that comes into being to serve identi- 
fiable learning clienteles and learning, objectives. Within the total 
spectrum of nonformal education for adults in the United States^ a new 
trend toward coamamlty-based education has grown in strength and inpoftanc^ 
in the last several /^ars. 

Over the past decade a large number of independent community organi- 
zations and institutions have been created^ often without State support. 
They are usually structured to respond to the learning needs of low-income 
people. Until recently these orjw»lzatipns were unrelated to each other 
and little known in educational mrcies. ' fti 1975-76, however, the Clear- 
inghouse for Community Based tof# Standing Educational Institutions* was 
founded to provide a \Aannel ^ communication, resource development, 
information disseminatiop, technical assistance, and research and evalu- 
ation^ijmong these organizations.* .The Clearinghouse is supported by th» 
Ftindiifer the Improvement of Ppstsecondary Education (FIPSE) of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. 

Some Clearinghouse members provide alternative forms of higher 
education. Most start with more basic educational needs. The movement 
has demonstrated that a large number of the adults bypassed by traditional 
systems can be effectively reached by integrated approaches that relate 
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health* •mployment* [housing* and other Lnformutlotml tttul social torvlcos 
in addrassing human need. Adults often identity their learning objec- 
tive^s while working on urgent community Issues. Curx^lculums are flexible. 
Priorities are drawn from the life and work of the adult learners , wltji 
Education an essential component of their activities. 

•nie major problem for all such nontradltional organizations and 
institutions I whether Clearinghousb members or not, Is to bo recognized 
and valued by the educiationa^ communit y ahil the public. Jlicf whole area 
of service to nontraditional learners requires further research. New 
means of assessing the quality and iirtpact of those now prpgrams arc 
essential. Cross-disciplinary teams and new funding channels are re- 
quired to support the pluralistic approaches that have characterized 
this movement. 



MUOR Rli FORMS . 

Ntost of the major themes of educational reform have remained staWe 
in recent years. Federal and St/ite Cc^vornments maintain their strong 
commitment to improving access to educational opportunity for the dis- 
advantaged and t radi tional^ly underserved groups » to desegregating education, 
to providing compensatory et^i^cation for disadvantaged children, and to 
Utilizing affirmative action in admissions and hiring. \ 

Education of the Handicapped 

A major development that broadens access to education is the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act, which was signed into law in 1975, became 
operation«U in 1977, and is scheduled for full implemtfntation in the schoois 
on September 1, 1980, when the 18- through 21-year-old population will be 
added. This law assures all handicapped children the right to a free, 
appropriate public education. The public school system must identify 
these cfiildren and provide them with appropriate educational services, all 
in accordance with rather stringent procedural requirements. The law 
breaks new gx^nd by mandating (1) an individualized education plan for 
each handicapped child, (2) extensive patient involvement, and (3) placement 
in the ''least restrictive'^nvironment'* appropriate for the child. 

. The concept of the individuali2:ed education plan (ILP) has not been 
easy to implement. EaCh plan is to reflect a careful assessment ^of the 
child's abilities and needs, outline educational goals, and indicate the 
services that will be provided in order to help the child reach those 
goals. Several professionals must participate in the diagnostic and 
prescriptive processes that go into preparing an lEP, and parents must 
have a chance to participate in the .process.. 

. , Indeed, parent involveroeui. is a cornerstone of the new law for the 
handicapped. There are, extensive procedures for appeal if parents arc 
dissatisfied with the assessment or recommendations contained in the plan 
or with' the schooling their child is receiving. If educational authorities 
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do not respond satisfactorily to their complaints, the parents may appeal 
to the Federal court system. These procedures were built into the law; 
to ensure that every handicapped child would be receiving the full benefits 
the law, intended. 

A controversial provision of the law mandates placement in the least 
restrictiyi^ environment feasible--in other words^ handicapped children 
shoul-d be in the Tegular classroom (a practice often referred to idio- 
mati^cally as "mains t reaming") if this is at all possible. Some early 
reactions to this provision were very negative, contending that the 
great xna^ority/of students and teachers would be distracted from their 
regular work by the presence of children with special needs. However, 
the practical effects so far have not seemed very disruptive. Indeed, 
"iaBput 60. percent of handicapped children were already in the regular 
■classroom before this law went into effect. Others are now being 
integrated with their age. groups for all or part of the school day. . 
Large-scale evaluation qf the effects of ttiis reform are not yet , 
available, but early informal repoiyts indicate some good results. 

During the 2 years since the Education for All Handicapped Children , 
Act went into effect in 1977, the rtumber of children receiving^special 
education has increased by 231 ,000; althou^ overall school enrollment 
declined by 3 percent in that period. Increases in the number. of handi- 
capped children served occurred in 48 States. It is estimated that the ^ 
effect of the Act, plus related State laws for educating handicapped 
children, has provided significantly better education for approximately 
300,000, handicapped students. A total of approximately 3,700,000 
childi;en aged 3 to 21 was receiving, special education services on 
December 1, 1978. / ■ " 

The high cost of educating the handi^^apped in conformity with the 
law has generated vsome controversy . As the handicapped increasingly,, 
-receive the educational services to'Khich they are entitled, their edu- 
cation will consume 'more of the increasingly tight budgets available 
for schools.' Although the Federal Gpvfrnment provided approximately 
$800 million-T^r th^ 1978-79 budget to- help. States and school districts 
implement the new Taw, this sum is only part of the tptal Cost of edu- 
cating handicapped children. The remaining cost is borne by States 

and localities accorciing to a wide variety of State funding formulas. 

. *■ 

In summary, "providing, a free, appropriate education for handicapped, 
children is'' expensive .and demands adherence to a new set of procedural 
^safeguards- However, *it represents a major step forward toward the full 
achievement of equity in education for all children. ' . 

Minimum Competency Testing 4 

^ Anbther reforjn i§ the liiovemeat for minimum competency testing, with % 
the initiative coming at the State level. 



A majot educational concern during this decade is that students 
are not acquiring the basic skills necessary to be successful in today's 
society. For those who share this concern, a common focus has been the 
proposal that mininnU)Qk standards of skills and knowledge be identified < 
and competence in them required for high school graduation. The 
reformers are suggesting tha^ the If^n^esent educational system 'that 
requires 12 years of attendance and completion of a predetermined nuiii>er 
8f credits does not assure acquisition of the needed competencies*. Their 
proposals for mi]u.mum standards generally involve selecting and defining 
competencies they consider necessary for success either in school or in 
life, establishing minimum levels of proficiency^ and developing tests 
to determine whether or not the standards, are being met. The rationale . 
is that 4 program of minimum competency tes^tiiig wi^^iV.result in cleajrer 
definitions of educational goals and give addedg^iiieai)*|;iig to the, hi^ j 
school diploma. : 

Minimum coBQ>etency testing for high school graduation and grade-to- 
grade promotion is not without controversy- ' Enthusiastic proponents of 
the movement believe they have found a way to guarantee greiater emphasis 

/on basic ski'lls and achievement of minimum competence. On the other 
ha^d, opponents are reluctant to place confidence in standardized tepts 

•or to guarantee a certain minimuni level of proficiency for ai^l^^students 
regardless of ability. They see the movement as a way to hold schools 
and teachers accpuntable for results that are dependent on a host of 

' variables over which they have no control . yr 

What began in 1971 with j ruling by the State board of education 
in Arizona requiring certain minimum competencies in reading, writing, 
and computation for graduation from the 8th and 12th grades rapidly 
developed into a national movement encompassing 36 States. Arizona's 
action was followed closely in 1972 by a State board of education 
regulation in Oregon. The first legislative activity occurred in 
Florida in 1975. Most of the action has taken place in the last 2 
years . ^ » 

The "minimum con^etency" label serves at present to unify the 
efforts of .groups and Individuals who support a variety of programs 

t differ significantly, in both intent and design. Policies adopted 
ie^s6Veral States are directed toward such diverse purposes as^ 
ng. standards for grade to grade promotion and/or hi^ s^chool 
^ [ation, collecting information for evaluating the performance, of 
schools or specific programs, or allocating funds. ^5^. States specify 
that many decisions are to be made at the local* levej|M|||le others 
centralize similar decisions at the State level. G^MiB^y> those 
. States'^that have a strong tradition of ^jlocal control ^jB/e these 
de^«ions to the* local level, vrfiile those that aire more nighty . v ^ 
centralized in other endeavors tend to adopt' a centralized approach 
to minimum competency testing. Some of the legisTation is directe^ 
at only .the* hi gji school student, while other legislatioh involves ^ 
students at all levels. Generally, minimum competency testing of 



individuals is quite distinct and separate from State assessment programs, 
which seek to determine irtiether or not, the learning of students is, on 
average, improving. Some plans are designed to provide accountability 
and to save money, lAiie others are directed primarily toward improving 

'instruction and' remediatibn. 

' . . ■ ■ ■ * ' ■ • ■ * . 

School Finance' ' - - * 

An area of national concern that has begun to emerge is the reform 
of financing elementary and secondary education in the United States. 
The equity of various traditional school finance systqps and procedures 
has been questioned in the courts ,^he Congress, and various agertci^s 
of the Executive Branch as well as^t State and local levels. The ^ , 
Education Amendments of 1978 mandate a multiyear study by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of a riuiBber of aspects of school 
finance; for example^ the effect of various problems and trends on 
availability and distribution of resources, roies^ and responsibilities 
of different governmental levels, the effect of current Federal assistance, 
and the impact of financial equalization on the quality of educational 
programs. Current plans call for a wide v^iety of research activities \> 
to be completed before 1982. 

Education -and the Transition to Working Life ^ 

In the United States as in most countries, youth unemployment, par- 
ticularly among, secondary schqo], dropouts, is a multifaceted problem that 
requires the cooperation of public and private^ctors in education, labor, 
and industry. Increasingly, the .education sec/or is seen as having a more 
extensive role in the transition to working life than previously. 

In 1977, amendments to the Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) 
provided for a demonstration program to conduct employment training ^for^ 
youth. Twenty-two percent of the funds allocated to local prime sponsors 
are to.be used^for demonstration projects within school settings^ In 1978, 
CETA amendments included specific provisions to'^stimulate cooperation and 
joint action by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Department of Labor in breakijig down the barriers between schooling 
and the workplace. An agreement between these ^wo Departments was. 
concluded in 1978 to work cooperatively in areas such as the Awarding 
of academic cr^edit for work: experience supported by CETA, developing 
and disseminating new education-work models, and upgrading and coordinating 
occupational ,and career information. 

Sphool^Based Change _ ^ • 

j^licybakers and administrators are increasingly trying to use the 
results pf reseat to improve educational planning and program operation. 
Research indie ate^&yiat; improvement, in school quality is most likely when 
the educators in; people they serve con- 

'^erning" what.Vthci|>t^,wan^^^^ accomplish, can locate resources to achieve it, 
ll^aPire racc^ess -t^^^^ and the help of colleagues, can work to- 

gether bye^^^^^ believe they have sufficient freedom and responsi- 

■'bil/ty wi0ii^^^^ to make it worthwhile to invest 'their time and 

en&rg^ in ^the.?:cA^ge process. , 



The findings of several studies of unusually effective school pro- 
grams converge in stressing the importance of commitment and capacity at 
the individual school level. Particularly important for program 'success 
are such characteristics as strong and effective leadership (usually from 
the principal)^ the atmosphere of the school (including -student-teajcher " 
rapport), highr expectations for student achievement, small group and » 
individualized instruction, exchange of idp^s^ among staff, and a clear' 
focus on objectives and priorities, including basic skills. Such school ' 
characteristics^ cannot be legislated into existence, but' the more widely 
they are unders^^ood and efforts to achieve them are supported, the more 
likely school improvement is to occur. - . - 



< 



James L. Hymes, Jr. Early Childhoodh^ducation f - The Year dn Review: 
A took at 1978. Carmel, Calif.: Hacienda Pre^ss, 1978, P. 5. 

2 " ' • ■ ■ • ^ - 

L>Tnn Wood and Barbara G. Davis,- Designing and Evaluating Higher 

Education Curricula. A report prepared by the Clearinghouse on Higher ■ 

Education, No. 8, the George Washington University, Washington, D.C.: 

The American Association for Higher Education, 1978, P, 3, 

3 

Prepared by Carman St. J. Hunter, World Education, New York, 

Prepared by Dr. Russell B, Vlaanderen, Director, Department of 
Research and Information, Education Commission of the States, Denver, 
Colo. ^ 
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4. NEW LINES OF RESEARCH 

* The Federal Government provides the principal financial support 
^ f or educational research and development in the United States^, The 
Amajor Government agencies participating in^educatipnal research and 
Vieveiopment are the Department of Health, Education, .and Welfare, the 
National Science Foundation, arid the National Endowments for the Arts 
and the Humanities, Several recent developments in research are illus- 
p ^^.tTSted in the changes taking place in the National Institute of Education 
%^and the U.S. Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, 
'^m' and Welfare. 

^ THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION . 

During the period from 1976 through 1978, NIE concentrated its 
efforts on »deve loping research projects in six priority problem areas «k 
(basic skills, education equity, finance and productivity, school ca- 
pacity for. problem solving, ediica^t ion and work, and dissemination), and 
also on strengthening its own orMnizational capacity to achieve its 
stated goals--to contribiite to ach^pving equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and iraproyement of educational practice. 



Priority Areas 



Basic skills.— UlE research in the ba« ic skills >rea covered a 
broad range of 'fi^ds, including literaty, teaching, measurement, arid 
methodology. Specific projects have been coacemed'with such aspects as . 
criterion- referenceavtesting, minimum coinpetl^nx^^ assejssment, apd how to 
improve instruction ii^the basic skills. Many of these activities.in- 
volved cooperative effort among researchers, practitioners, and school 
administrators. ^ 

Educational equity. ^-The Institute has studied the relationship 
between education and equity since its inception. Among its principal 
interests were learning more about the educational needs of bilingual 
speakers and research issues affecting the ability of schools and metro- 
politan areas to desegregate. NIE also sponsored examinations of societal 
factors that might affect women's opportunities in the education system. 

NIE completed a congressional ly mandated study of compensatory 
education thatv^ considered the most appropriate means by which the Federal 
Government can provide aid to States and localities for the purpose of 
improving equality of educational opportunity. This policy-oriented study 
was especially useful in congressional deliberations on relevant Federal 
education legislation. . . ^ 

Finance and productivity. --Another important activity of NIE has 
been sponsorinjBfesearch aimed at increasing the productivity and effec- 
tiveness of eduRtional services. NIE sought to assist States, school 
districts, and schools to improve their education . finance systems and 
make the quality and, costs of services more equitable for students and 
their families. NIE expects to continue this effort and will participate 



in a Congressional ly mandated study exajninifig polity ^and*'<e<^^ l,s?i^sj^V 
in scnool finance equalization. V ; . * , ' >^ \\ \ ''y /\ ' 



The school capacity for problem solving^ — Evalua^ons ,of"''jnai^agi#»<5nt^ 
and organization in nMe urban schools are beia^ conduct'^d 'tA ^ 
certains approaches worfc better than' others'* A teacher' s -'clfm^^^ eichto^^ 
has been developed to help teachers ,shar^ inforin^ition about ineth<jfis of 
staff development. A new research panel has. been fo^ed; t6u advise on a 
program for fundamental research related to the organizatiorf of , schools . 

Edvication and worA:. --An experience-jbasM^ educatj^n prigriam 

that cpmbines work. experience and academic^trAining -has: been deyelop^d^ 
and tested. The program included an 'alternative high school program for 
nth- and" 12th-grade dropouts and potential dropouts, career counseling, 
occupational preparation, and the development of curriculums to assist^ 
students in learning about careers. 

Dissemination, - the support of educational research is a 
crucial NIB activity, the Institute recognizes the importance of developing 
the capacity of the research system to disseminate information. These 
activities -.take various forms. For example, research on sex role stereo- 

*t'yping provided a substantive basis for development of a young peoples* 
television series. Other Institute activities focus more on formal 

jmechanisms ijll the dissemination of research knowledge. NIE supports 
the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system, whose net- 
work of 16 specialized clearinghouses collects and makes available re- 
search reports and articles on education. Catalogs of educational pro; 
ducts were developed^under NIE sponsorship. Grants are given to some 
States for developing comprehensive dissemination programs; other States 
receive funds to carry 04t specific improvement in -their dissemination * 
programs, or to ol'^n for future programs. 

Program Reorganization 

In March 1978, NIE's structure was reorganized into three main 
program offices. The* first is concerned with educational policy and 
organization; the second, the processes bf teaching and learning; and 
the third, dissemination and improvement of practice. The future 
research plan contains four major initiatives: Student achievement, 
improving teac,hing, secondary schools, and urban schools. 



THE U.S. OFFICER OF EDUCATION 

USOE activities in educational research and deve*lopment are C(jncen- 

trated principally in four program areas: Education for the handicappec^^ 

vocational education, bilingual 'education, and foreign language and inte" 
national studiq^ ^ ■ 



Education for the Handicapped ^ 

' Sponsorship and financial assistance continue to a broad array of 
: research and development activities designed to improve educational- oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped- Among the major trends during the period 
1976 to 1978 were the following: / ^ 

'^"^ . ^ / 

• • Substantial support "continued to be devoted to developing 

curriculum and instructional materials, especially materials 

i^or the mentally retarded, blind,^ and learning disabled. 

• Increased research attention was given to issues associated with 
implementing the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. 
Projects 'Were supported dealing with nondiscriminatory testing, 
least restrictive environments, individualized education programs, 
due process, and reporting requirements. 

• Increased attention was being given to research related to atti- 
tudes toward the handicapped- 

• Technology research and development continued. to be a significant 
; . . 'area of activity, especially in connection with aids for visually 
4j. ^ ■ handicapped persons. A major achievement was development of the 

?f ; ^ Kurzwell portable reading machine, which through an optical, scanner 

V voice Synthesizer ''reads'* aloud Gommonly printed English texts 

, from books, newspapers, etfc. This is a particular boon to students 

^ at the secondary and higher education levels and has ma(3^ possible 

^ . professional education and advancement in professional fields for a 

* larger numbefr of people who are blind or who have severely impaired 

vision.' A major breakthrough to assist the deaf has been develop- 
ment of an effective closed captioned process for television 
through the cooperative effort of the Federal Government, pu|^ic 
and private television networks • and American private industry.^ 

Vocational Education 

■ ' • ' ■ -I ' ' 

The Education Amendnjents of 1976 modified the vocational education 
research and development program to give greater emphasis to coordinating 
and planning and ihdicated that projects to be .supported directly by. the 
U.S. Offi'ce of Education be "of national significance" in contrast to " 
those supported directly by the States, which are more concerned witK 
specific State and local needs. 
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Currently, Fedpral, State, and^ local governments spend over $5 billion 
annually to provide vocational education to over 16 million students.. In 
an attempt to ensure that these dojlars a^e, having maximum impact, the Congress 
mandated establishment of "Programs of National Significance." These pro- 
grams employ a variety of strategies — including demonstrations, development^ 
and dissemination — to help ensure that quality practices are identified, 
developed!, and applied throughout the ♦'United States. 

The new legislation stipulated that the U.S. Office of Education 
should fund establishment of a national center for research in vocational 
education (NCRVfi^ . Such a center ha3 been established at Ohio State Uni- 
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versity.?|i§ts mission is to (1) conduct applied research ^d development 
activities^|£2) prpvide leadership development activities for State and 
local leadflp, (3)' disseminate the results of vocational education re- - 
search and oevelopment, (4) maintain a clearinghouse on research and" 
developmeht projects supported by the States and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, (5) generate national planning and policy development information, 
and (6) provide technical assistance to States, local, and other ^public 
agencies in developing -^methods for evaluating vocational education programs. 
* ' ' ' 

The new act also provides for a Coordinating Committee on Research 
in 'Vocational Education (CCRVE) to coordinate program planning for the 
vocational and career education research and development programs o^ the 
various educational agencies of the Department of rtealth. Education, and 
Welfare and to establish a consolidated pi^oject management information 
system to hejp it monitor and evaluate the programs and disseminata their 
results. 

Bilingual Education \ ' ■ ^ V. ' 



The purpose of the bilingual program is to help school di'stri't:ts 
develop or strengthen their capacity to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities for children with limited English proficiency^ Assistance is * 
provided to a variety of activities: Devisloping bS:'lingTual instructional 
programs at the elementary and secondary levels; training teachers, ad- 
ministrators,, and other bilingual, educational personnel; and developing 
and disseminating bilingual instructional materials. 
. * ^ ^* . ' 

Effective; coordination of federally funded research in bilingual 
education was Ije^junl in 1978. A Coordinating Committee for Bilingual 
Education was established to review, coordinate, and direct the bilingual 
research act'ivities pf the Department's National Institute of Education, 
Office of Education, and National Center for Education Statistics. 

Ongoing studie.s of the various agencies include one to determine the 
extent of biliitgual services available to children of limited English pro- 
ficiency; one to determine criteria for identifying such children; and 
aiwther to determine when children have attained sufficient competency in 
t^e English language. Still another study will evaluate teacher training 

bilingual education. The research agenda also includes develc^ing 
nodels of effective bilingual instructional methodsV and studies of parental 
involvement in bilingual projects. clearinghouse for bilingual education 
is supported jointly by the Office of Education and the National Institute 
of Education. / % 

• ■ ■• ■ ' ■ . ■ 

Foreign^ Language and International Education / ■ ^ ■ 

Under the research authority (Section '602) of Title VI of the 
^'National Defense Education Act, of 1958, as amended, the Office of Edu- 
cation is authorized to support studies, surveys, and preparation of 
specialized materials to improve and strengthen instruction in modem' 
foreign language and area studies, ' particularly with regard to the 
world outside* Western Europe. ^ 
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Projects funded in recent years include the biennial survey of 
foreign language enrollments in American higher education, a national 
survey of foreign language teaching at the elementary and secondary levels, 
jrtsive historical atlas of South Asia, and scholaj^' guides to re- 



a compreherts 

sources in the Washington, D.C., area for Middle East Studies and for Cen- 
tral and East European Studies. Specialized instructional materials were 
'-^Sifeloped foi^eeaching a variety of non-Western languages including Albanian, 
ChVese, Egyptian and Gulf Arabic, Fula, G^rgian, Hindi, Indonesian, Polish, 
Slovene, Tamil., and Uzbeck. 

AtteiJ^n 1^6 the international and intercultural dimensions of edu- 
cation at levels continued through such projects as a national conference 
and study on the role of State education departments in developing global 
perspectives in elementary and secondary educatio;i> a national survey • .. 
of the status of international education in community colleges, and an \ 
international survey of educational linkages in higher education, Initial , 
steps were taken toward a national survey of the global awarertess of fresh- 
men and seniolrs in American higher education. 



5. FOLLOW-UP TO RECOMMENDATIONS 

'■. ' , . ' ■ • ♦ 

IMPLEMENTATION OF " RECOMMiENDATION NO. 68 ADOPTED BY 
THE 35TH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 01^ EDUCATION (IBE) 

The period covered by this report (1976-78) has been especially 
significant in the area of vocational edUc;ation. This is primarily so 
because of the Vocational Amendments ,of 1976, vrfiich went into effect for . 
Fiscal Year 1978. While these, amendments have initiated changes in 
vocational education that touch upon practically every sub-section of 
Recommendation No. 68, the purpose of this brief report is to higjilight 
• the more significant and re\^evant new directions in vocational education 
resulting /from the new legislation. 

Added Emphasis on the Importance of Guidance 
and ^Personnel Development 

LA major puroose of the new Vocational Amendments is to prov^e fiscal 
support at the lOTal educational level; for vocational development guidance 
and counseling programs, services> and activities . Approximately ' 5 per- 
cent of all Federal vocational dollars flowing to Ideal school systems 
through State departments* of education are used for such programs, sei3/ices 
and activities. These include voca;tionai counseling for children, youth, 
and adults leading to a greater understandiijg of educational and vocational 
options; vocational^ guidance and counseling training designed to acquaint 
guidance counselors with the chahging work patterns of women; vocational 
and educational counseling for youth offenders and adults in correctional ^ 
institutions; guidance and counseling activities for those with limited 
English-speaking ability; and establishment of vocational resource Tsenters 
to meet the special needs of out-of-school individuals including those 
seeking second careers, individuals entering the job market late in life, 
handicapped individuals from economically depressed communities or areas, 
and early retirees. , 

0 

Increased Cooperation between the Education 
Sector and Potential Employees 

* * 

The new Vocational Amendments of 1976 continue to emphasize programs 
of cooperative vocational education. These progi-ams provide students with 
the opportunity to spend a portion of their time in a realistic job situ- 
ation where actual job skills are observed aVid practiced in /a regular work 
environment. Through cooperative vocational education programs, educators 
and employers maintain constant (;pntact and ,] in so doing, help to keep 
training programs realistic^ in light pf on-the-job skills needed. 

:p 

The continuing emphasis on maintaining job relevance in vocatioipl 
training programs is being further enhanced through the new legislation 
by the requirement that each local education agency offering vocational- 
education is to have a vocational advisory council^ E'ach council has 
appropriate representation from industry, business, and labor. These 
representatives advise the local vocational educators on current job needs 
as well ^s the relevancy of the programs (courses) being offered. 



Availability of Vocational Programs to All Persons 

The new Vocational Amendments continue the philosophy that vocational 
education programs are to serve the^ various segments of society — males as 
well as females, able as well as disabled, affluent as well as disadvantaged. 
Several additional groups are identified for special focus and assistance 
throu^ vocational .education. Among these are displaced homeniakers, single 
heads of housdiolds irtio lack adequate job skills, current homemakers v*io 
are seeking full-time employment, and men and women who are seeking jobs 
in occupational areas heretofore ^pen primarily to members of the opposite 
sex. 

Curxiculiims, Methods, and Examination 

Approximately one- fifth of all Federal vocational funds disseminated 
to the States can be used to support research and exemplary and innovative 
curriculum programs. To use tbesCr funds, each State has established a 
research coordinating unit to coordinate the research, exemplary and 
innovative programs, and curriculum development activities on a statewide 
basis, and has developed a comprehensive plan for program improvement. 
Plans for curriculum development and program improvement cover a 5-year 
period and undergo annual reevaluat ion and revision as needed. 

Evaluation and Dissemination • 

Evaluation is a major thrust of the new vocational legislation. 
Each State board for vocational education is evaluating in quantitative 
terms the effectiveness of each formally organized program or project at 
the local level supported by Federal, State, and local funds. These 
.evaluations are being conducted over a 5-year period and are providing 
data on planning and operational processes, results of students*' achieve- 
ment as well as employment success, and program success in meeting the 
needs of women and members of minority groups, handicapped and disad- 
vantaged persons, and persons of limited English-speaking ability. 
Results of these evaluations are being widely disseminated and used 
as a basis for revising and improving all ongoing programs. 

y These are examples of the types of activities and commitments in 
vocational education that relate to the spirit and purpose of Recommendation 
No. 68. Evaluation activities conducted for Fiscal Year 1978 under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education within *the 
Office of Education indicate that State departments of education and 
local education agencies are taking this amendment seriously. 



IMPLEJIENTATION OF RECOMMENDATION NO. 71 ADOPTED BY 
THE 36TH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION (IBE) 

The United States has had a close relationship with the International 
Bureau of Education'^Hn establishing the international network system even 
prior to the 36th International Conference and has continued, through the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) program, to provide advice 
and technical assistance in setting up the IBE's computerized data base. 
The National Institute of Education furnishes ERIC microfiche collections 
on a regular basis to the IBE and has provided professional training on 



occasion to staff of the Bureau. Guidance in developing the IBE Thesaurus 
of educational terms has also been given, patterned after the ERIC The- ' 
saurus. Abstracts of selected documents on American education are incor- 
porated in the Cooperative Educational Abstracting Services of IBE 

UNESCO documents and publications are disseminated through the 
ERIC. Various conference materials and texts of Recommendations are 
sent to the ERIC Clearinghouses for their ijpformation and announcement 
in the abstracting journal. Research In Education. "On-line searching 
of microfiche with respect to international materials has been possible 
for a numHfer of years'^and wj.ll continue to grow in quantity and quality. 

Copies of Recommendation No. 71 adopted during the 36th Inter- 
national Conference on Education were provided to the Council of Chie5 
State School Officers for distribution to its members in the 50 States and 
territories. The recommendation received attention and publicity also at 
the -1978 National Dissemination Foruin held in Arlington, Va.L during 
sessions conducted by leaders of the National Diffusion Netwjbrk. 

^ The National Center for Education Statistics has worked closely 
with the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems and 
UNESCO headquarters in determining the most feasible way in which the 
United States can comply with thje International Standard Classification 
of Education (ISCED) . . 
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APPENDIX A. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES REPRESENTED 
ON THE FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON EDUCAJION (28) 



ACTION 

Connunity Services Administration 
* 

Council' of Economic Advisers 
(observer) 

.Council on Environmental Equality 
. (observer) 

(lllprtment of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Defense 

Departlfent of Energy 

Department ^jMpth, Education, 
and Welfll^K 

Deparkment of Hou^ng and Urban 
welo|nnent » 

De^^tment of the Interior 

Department of Justice 

Depjirtment of Labor 



Department of State 

Environmental' Protection Agency 

Federal Communications Commission 

International Communication Agency 

National Academy of Sciences 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

National Endowment for the Arts 

National Endowment for tJie Humanities 

National Science Foundation 

"Office of Management and Budget 

Office of Personnel Management 

Small Business Administration 

Smithsonian Institution (observer) 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Veterans Administration 
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ARPENDIX B: SELECTEDLEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS OF THE 
U.S. CONGREisS: 1977 AND 1978 



Date §igned 



Public ^ . • w« 

-faw-N o. _TiUe-o^Law into Law 



95.40----Amendnients of the Vocational Education Act of ' June 3, 1977 
. 1963. rtinpr and technical amendments to the . , 

•^"^ V^ati9nal Educatioh Act, -as amended by Kl; 

^ 94-482'/ the Education Amendments of 1976. 

« " . . ■ . 

95-45----Amemlments of the Higher; Education Act of 1965. June 15, 1977 
■] ■ Minor and technical amendmeats to thp Higher 
^EducationlAct, as 'ampnded'by P.L. 94-482.,-the 
. 'Education Amendments of 1976. 
V . '.V ' ■ lE''^f: ■ . ' - ^' 

95-49.v-.-^Edu*ci4trion of the Handicapped Amendments of 1977. /^June^ 17, 1977 
' • Five-yN&ar extension of discretionary .parts-^of the - , 
Education of the Handicapped Act.* . ^ ' , 

95-112— Education Amendments of 197J.^Oh^-year extenj Sept. 24, 1977 

" sion of c^;ptain elementary and secondary edu-^ 
. V- cation programs that are advance funded, in • 

tnat authority would continue to exist for . - ^ 

appi;bpriafions;fof, those programs. ' * 

. 95.f23-4(|Library Services .and C6nstruction Act Amendments ^ct.. 7, 1977 
of 1977.' Fiye-yekr extension of tne'LSCA. >- 

• 95-l80r--Amendments of the Higher Education ^t of 1965. Nov. 15, 1977 
' ' ' Technical amendment to Higher Education Act 

' ' tnat-would pro^e authority for institutions 

in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands • 
. ' ^ ' and the Northern Marianas to become eligible 

for programs authorized by the Higher * 

Education Act. 

•■ ; • ; ■ - ' . ^ . / ■ ■• - ^ - 

^95-207— -Career Education Incentive Act. filve-yeai: new Dec. 13, 1977 
State grant program to develop, implement, and 
^ - • ' strength en, career education programs at the 
^ State and local level. ^ 

05-272---Whi^tft House Conference on Arts and Humanitj:b>v May 3, 1978 

^ : Autli&xzation of White House Conference ot^^s - - ' 

and. Humanities • . ^ ' . 



9S*336**-A]«ohol and Drug Abuse Bdue#tj^n AaendflMmts ^ 
of 1978. Three-year exteMlon' p>^ the Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Education A6t. 



Apg^. 4, 1978 



95*471--«*Tribally-Controlled'^CoMMnity Cbllege Assistance Oct; 17, 1978 



®/ 197.8. ContimmtiW flf^ietidn begtm^%^ 
^-ir*^^— ^^^t-Session-authopiasing^h 



11: 



for tribally^coAtrolled^co^i|i^ 



95-S61--^Educltion Anendments of^j^SlS. FiVe-year 

extension of the Elementaxy and Secondary l^^i 
"^EdMcation Act* • * ' ■ 



Nov. 1>1978 



^95-:566— -Midd]^ Jncone Student Assistance Act, ; 
Authorization to prpvide an iiicrease 
direct student asslstancV to posts e^ohcl|ry • 
students from middle-income fAmilies. 
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AI>«>ENDIX C. SELECTED REFERfENCES: 1977 AND 197| 

% 1? NON-GOVBRNMENT PUBLICAtlONS ^ 

NffTB- Publication of books about education have continued at a high rate, 
approximately 750 per year. A list as brief as the one below can make no 
clkim for being re?resen tati^^bTir-the-exaiiiples^llu3t^ate-soi^^^^ 
iaportantpiAlicatipns relevant to IBE concerns. 

" Alabiso, Frdiik P. and Jaipfls C. Hansen. The Hyperactive Child In the . . 

Clwxoaa. Springfield, 111.: C.C. Thomas, c. 1977. ' ■ 

^ ' A comrehensive report on the ^lyperactive child syndrome. Recent 

V research findings are brought .-into focus .. Strategies are suggpstejj. . 
for the classroom teach«?r to^;,lii^.^or modi^yin^ unacceptable and 
' asocial behavior patterns. '• ' '. 

' ' ' ^ ■ 0 ■ ■ ' 

Baldridge, J. VictoB', et al. Policy Making and Effective Leadership! 

A National Study of Academic Management. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 

^1978 * ' . * ' 

Published as part of the Stanford Project on Academic Governance, 
this assemblage of research and summarief , deals with the issues ot <, 
academi* governance such, as th6. impact. of collective bargaining, . 
patterSf of management, ind; organizational characteristics of 

colleges and imiversities. . ' ^. ^ 

Bowen, Howard Ray,'et al^ Inve4ment i^.Le4rni^:,jr^ •"^IV^ifcS'*-. ' . 
Sociar mue of Jimerican (liig^er Bducmdm^ m^^' 



Bass, r?7T. ^ • ■ ■ .^i ' ''i^ v*:/ ^ xl i. v^.-' 

A major reference with an extensive T)iblioferaphy, this book by 

an economist confronts the evidence dealing" with the costs and 

Ienefits derived from higher education. Bowen emphasize^^the no»- 
bnetary benefits of higher education. \ 
Boyer, Ernest L. and Mart^ Kai.lan, BducatiL for^fival. ,New Roche lie, 
, N.Y.: Change Magazine, raress, 1977. * ^ j r n,o„,.«i 

.to. Boyer. the U.l. Commissioner of EducatiHRnd fprmer Chancellor 
of the State University of New York, and hffPTol league. Dr. Kaplan, 
make the case for a new core curriculum at the postsecondary level - 
a shared commflK "bddy of know^ledge that reflects -our common history, 
cultui-e. language, literature, traditions, and political and social 
expedience. The/ advocate that students should be jtaught the past 
* t6 understand the present and *o learn from the past to help prepare 
to Beet the challenges of the present and the future. From this^ 
comiion understanding, unity of purple in society can develop and 
\ individual specialization in education areas can follow. 

Brown, James W. Educational «edia yearbdok, 1978. New Ybrk: R.R. BowkTr 

: Conraany, 1978. ' . -j- . 

Inpludes an assessment of "The Year in Review" as well as a wide | 
range of information pertaining to educational media activities^ 
useful to prof essionaf workers in instructio^l-bducational tech- f 
nology, audiovis^ial education, library science, information science, 
and teiecommunitiiitions. , . • 
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^|Jhe 1978 edition includes articles by 41 authors, many of inter- 
^^ational interest^and is a notable exainple of*the many^ yearbooks 
sponsored by various speciaUzed prpfessional organizations in 
the field of education that provide-^ teady source of up-to-date 
information. ' 

Brubecher, John S, On the Philoaophy of Higher Education. San Francisco: 

Jossey*'BassT-»77v^^ — — — — ^ — :r^. — r — — 

A fresh examination of the legitimacy of the purposes of higher 
education and a scholarly effort to integrate the plethora of* 
philosophies that are associated with the diverse Structure of 
American higher education. 

Carnegie CounciJ Policy Studies in I|^gher Education. Sele^fjkfe 

Admiaaionm in Highex, JBducation. Ptjblic Policy and Academic^licy . ^ K 
San Francisco: Josse)f^Bass, 1977. \ 

Ctonegie ^uncil recommendations and comments relative to selective 

admlssionH problems, practices, and issues in 4-year colleges and . 
4^ universities linked primarily tb the issue of race and American 

efforts to become a. more integrated society. There are also 
. sections that i||il with the Bakke v. University of California 

case and the present status of minorities in selective "admissicwis ^ 

practices. 

Coons, John E. and Stephen D. Sugafman. Edikation by Choice: The Case 
for Family Cmtrol. Berkeley, Calif/: University of California Press, 
. c. 1978. 

Coons and SugaijniM|, law professors at the University of California, 
Berkeley, suggest^iin alternative solution to the traditional role 
of State control of education. From a legal ^perspective the authors 
marshari the reasoning for a program of parental choice tha€ would 
have the benefit of professional counseling, that would be supported 
b/' public funds, and that would be regulated by minimal^Jltate re- * 
quirements. Although polemical j^n its opposition to public educa- 
tion, it repripsents a signiflcarflt current^n Amll^ public, opinion. 

Cremin, Lawrence A. Traditions of Ameri din Education. New York: Basic 
Books, c. 1977w iS 

»The r^erle Cid^ Lectures delivered by Professor Cremin at the 
University o|||risconsin in March 1976. In consideajable measure it 
is deriv^ r^cpm: Cremi effort toward a^omprehensive 

history He deals with educ^itiop thrpjtigh 

the Ameit^4t$i#1le^^^ the development of "an authentic Pj^tican HH 

vemacula2p» i;l «fj|^tion, and the transformation of Americii; edur ^' ~ 
> cative agencies/m the influence of industrialization,, dlrbani- 

ingovatijpi, and transnaHonjii ejqiansiionl!;^ v ^ ^ 

Levine, Arthur. tfaAdl|||^ on Undergraduate Curriculum. San Francigcb: 

Jossey-Bass, 1978- ii^ " * - . ^ n- ^ 

Intfended as a resource booRy the first section dMls with the basic 
issues j|ch as tests and gJi-ades, general educatTOi, majors and con- * ' 
central|Pns, and^m^ods of instruction. ♦ The second section dealfe 
with these is#e!5 iii^. philosophical, institutional, historical, 
and cultural !&a«eira^ This is the last of three publications from 
,the Carnegie Council dn Policy Studies in Higher Educatil?n ,that re- 



^F' uu'to th« hightr eduction currioai^^ii?'4|WiJf are .Wm 

tH* Ca2l3» CurxicuJi» (1977); and VlAmJm i'ff^'^.iT 
A Hiatoxy of th* Amriotn un§Brgr*duat^>it£th of Study Si^e* J636 

M«yh^iy' Lewis B. Layacy Qf tii« S«v«ntl««. San Francisco t Joss«y-Bass, 

A n aff«'>mH1«g* e«g ays on re canH^nds in higheV education that 

, ,. ' daad with the. nontf^ditional moveient in higher eduta^iion, th^ - 
t'i ) use of educational technology, new directions in turricUlum de^el- 
• ' - bpiwnt J financial crisesV and academic governance. 

•• • - ^ t--- 

Miller, Ijeorge Armltage. Spontanmoia Appxentioaat Children and Xanguage. 
Ijg^^ork: Seabury Press, c.^ 1977. 

■iRomatiofi about language and voc^ulary development amoilfg pre- 
Plchopl' children as well as ah account of the obstacles and rewards 
j^eouiifered in planning -and conducting a research effort. 

' . ■ ■ ' .' " \ , ' ■ •■' ^ ■ ■ ■ 0 ■ . 

>-N ) MMi^*1)ona4ih^ Bdviaatii^g "the Deaft Psychology, Princlplea, and 

r|r''.:n' WlS^exajilpl*i^f seVeml. excelA^^ publication?, each dealing with 
c> an a^Aect*Si spejdZ^ Moores' work includes a history 

■ ' df educiuon •:Df thi deaf in the United States as well as chapters 

W r3»«i>ilit»tive techniques. Appendixes include lists of articles 
76i4,J5lM«n<ie books on deafliess as well as a list of organizations 
■(^ip*.>afrf\ _ I - <■ ' , , 




Ais^ciatibh p/^JSecondary School Principals. The Senior High 
rs?*inolip«iaii^ Vol.1 I. rha National Survey, by David R. Byrne, 
\ Hines, and Lloyd E. McClean;. Vol: II. The Hffeative Pri^pal, 
mifi^- JGorton andJCe^neth E. Mclntyre, Reston, Va. : NatrSHal 
i*S<«iatll>nlx>fe('Secondary School' 1978. . 

J'a cdiiyreheniiye of the hljiK school principalship. 



Si> study piibVished in 1965. Vol. I reports and analyzes 
• ' * - ^ ey of overW, 200 principals; Vol. II' 
fomqii-site interviews with BOSprincipals. 
ire forces and conditions acting upon 



. vifilso 
^pj(palshi 



it fte Bt-c "-TO 
i^e stSdyiSf ythf»,,hf 



litiikfrfplicy: 



itlon; t)/l978/ 

id7st«us of the school .de- 
^^--^ federally • support<«jL 



Mtr^amliwK:, A^ractidl 



V -Vew York: 



Syracuse 



gxiti 
of 



cSpMatiob^^Jva^^ llucators , parents , 'Students , 

JOmmunity in ordtfr t* accq^lish a planfied program oT iirte- 
K handicapped ^Idren Into the regular, classroom. Samples 
StionnWreS,i readings, and references to j|va^lable films are 



ihg , ^" tMs" t'ext:.eni)hasi zes , the. 



If ^ 
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Celine. Muc*tioS||JHS^Uaii«yr a ThooreticaJ and anpirical 
Sl^^t^iiia. N«w York: f^^/^Kf <^- ^977. • ' 

A::fuaa»ary of »ore thfltf^fpRbade df research' related to educational 
jMLahd social inequality in ihp United States. Includes an extensive 
^gjjfhihlioir sqphy and appei^ixes, ,^ 

lait, Ray^C. r/i« J0isibliif children; School Ir^tegration in Ahbrican 
Soclmty. Canbridge, Mass.: Harvdrd University Press, 1978. 



-UtlI±zlTig-i:he~axperi^^^^ 
a fomeir assQciate director of the Natiprjal Institute of Education 
illuminates the problems of desegregation ii^ the United States; 
examines patchwork efforts at assimifition that overlook the re- 



- altiy of tht>-Jj»equali^es bl 

describes teachers who have ' 

Rust, Val D., Altebnmtives in Ed 
'Publications, 1977 • 

Ru^t has drawn oh t)>e 'vmpi 
world's major educational 




children bring to the school; and 
eded with integration. 



Sage 



Beverly Hills, Calif. 

■ V. ' 

findings of over 250 of thie Western 

is — 'arch studies and writings relative* 

to hiS# thesis and' identified critical* factors that have shaped the 
. system of education in the West. . ^ l|ir 

Savage, David G. Educating All the Handicapped: iWiat the Tjfcivs Say and 
What Schools are Doing. Arlington, (Va. : National Schobl Public 
Relations Association, 1977. V r ■ 

This book explains the provisions the Federal la* (Public Law 
94-5142) mandating apprjpriata/educa^ cliildrert, 
to be fully^ implemented b)r«45fa^^ new development 

in U.S. education raised iyj^^aramomt problems: The financial 
burden on the school disttycts and the need for teacher preparation 
to recognize and educate handicapped diildren. 

Weinberg;. >feyer. A Chance ta^Leam, The History of Race and Education in 
^^J^^^ ^t«tos. Cajpbridge, Nfass. : Ccunbridge University Press, 1977. 
i^fW a^liistory of Black, Mexican -American, Indian-Amejican, and 
PuerttiYFUcari' children in the United Sta||s.^ MudK of jt hie documenta- 
tion ijf^r^iwn frpm prim^ historical smjrces. Thd^conomic, socio- 
poli^fc«;^^d iegi^ context of each group's incorporation into the ^ 
educational struct^c^* is exdmined. A companion work is.,.2linority ^» * 

^ '^PP^f^iaal.t Washington, D.C.:, U,S. Government ; 

Printing Office, 1974I This is an analysis of the principal social 
science research literature <yi the s^B.)ict. - /' 



V 



Yinger, J. Milton, Kiyoshl Ikeda, et al^ Midd'le Start: An Experimeit 
the Educational Enri<^ment of Young Adolescents. Cambridge, Massi^^ 
Cambridge University Press, 1977. . • 

This is a . report on the^progre^S made hy seventh and eigth gti^^ade 
^ students from inner city schools and impoverished family back-^ 
grounds, but of above-avei^ge mental^ ability, who spent 6 weeks 
at Oberlin College in Ohio for enriched social, cultural,, and edu-^ 
cational dxperij^nce. AlthougJi the results from such a short period 
were limited* ^jtilt^y were clearly positive in reducing the educational 
V .'deficit resultlirig fx^B deprivation in the family ai^ihome 

• conunitx* ' ||' * ^, 



\ 
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' CbvBRNMBNT PUBLICAVti^' 



itional Acadejiy of Sciences, climbing tha Acad«mi)^LaddTt Homn 
n Acadmmia. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

r Educati o n^tat isti\i5i — rhe^onddrtion-of-EducdLtlon, — 
<M. By Mary A. GoUiday. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
"Sg Office, 1978. 

Digeaft of ^diication Statiatlpa, 1977-7B. By W. Vance Grant and 
Georgi? Lihd. Washington, D.C.: U.S'. G<«r*mment Printing Office, 

. /^a Stata of Teachar Education 1977. Washington, D.C. : The 
ITational Cerfter for Education Statistics, 1978. 

National Endowment' of the Arts. Tbe-i(6poTt of the Task »rce «bn the 
Education, Training, and Development of Professional Attiamand 
Arte Educators. .Washington, p.C. : National Endowment|pf the 
.Arts, 1978. 



National Institute dSdticition. Adminlatration of Co"P«5|F^o^J^,f^"- 
amtlon. Washington. D^C. : ^U^. Government Pr|Ft:ij^ omce, 1977, 

* Compaiisi«tory Kdij^fe^^ ^-C.; U,S, Govern 



ment Printing. Of fi 

The Joint Di 
^allmadge/RMC R 

Bht Printing 





[aneJ Xdeabook. By G, Kasten 
Washington , D • C . : U • S • 



Imna Recoiimendations.. Vqg^^i^^ Report of t^e 
41 W Educational Research, iJgs^^^^ D,C,: V^.S. 

Office, W78. ' ' ' ' 



il'^Standards for the Proyi^on hf Ptiblid 6^ucat.ion. 
C:: U.S. Gofemment Printing Office, 1978. ^\ \ 

National Science Foundation. Ca^k Studies in Science Education. Volume 
I. The C^e Reports f Volume II. Design, Overview/ and General Fxnd-- 
^^^'..J^^^^^^^^ Stake and JacyB|Easley^^ Jr. WasF^iiiRton, D.C: 



U.S. 



it Fringing Office ^ 



R«fbf PSf the 1977 Nt 



>nal Survey of Sclfmce, Mathenatxcs', imd 
"Ajcial' SttOgtHs gdueatfertr^By Iris' K. Weiss. " Washington, D^C.: 
S.^ Goven^t^njiin&'oi^ice, ¥978. " 



U 
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Mduestiat.l955-197S. Volmm X. Saitict Bduomtion. By Stanley L. 
Helgeson aftd others. Volvum IX. Mat/Mouit/os Muoetion. By Marilyn N. 
fluydaa and Alan Osborne; Voiuaw JJJ. Social Science Bducmtion. By 



Karen B. Mlley and Jeaniie Race. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gjivemaent 



Rrinting Offica, 1977 J 

• StMtum of Prm^on.eg9 Spimcm, Mmthmnrntica and Sociml Studi03 

BduoMtioM l Prmctl cmB in U.S. S choolBt An Ovmxvimi mnd Swmmriq^ 
STuTM Studtmm. Wastfijngton, D.C.: U.S. uovemiMnt Printing Office, 
,1979. ^5 ^ 

, v'' 

Of fic0 of ChlK Developaent and Offica of Huiiian ,Davalopiiiant. Ymaxa 
of Chlldxmm Edith ¥ ' ^ 
mant Printing Offica, 



of Chlldxmm fdi^h H. tootbax^, ad. Washington, D.C.i U.S. Govaw- 



♦ -'^i' 
Offica of Education. Annual BvalMtlf^ Report jon Program Admlniaterid, 
2)g th& U,S. Office of Education, Fllnal Year 1977. W^ington, D.C. :^ 
Offica of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation, U.S. oMca of Edu- 
cation, 1978. 

^ ♦ Annual Raport of the Comdaaionmr of Education, Fiscal Year 1976. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govamnant Printing Offica, 1977. ^ ^ 



^ Catalog of ^l^mral fducation Aaaistance Program: 1978. Ail 5 

Tndaxad Guid% to |ha^ Padaral -Govariment's Programs Offering Edu<?& 
tionai Benefita to^the American ^Peibple. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Governnent^riiltiJp Office, 1978. 




Pr«put9^^ Dr. |ldnay Porman, Professor^Eietitus of Education, 
Teachers toll^fa^oliiaSla^^^ New York, 19.Y. 



c6md»mionmr*M Report on the Education Prof eaaioi^ 

Teacher Centera. Washingt^L D.C. : U.S. Olgyemaient Pointing Office, 

1977. * "^^B*^"^ ^ * - 

' * EduSit;ionalRrogram'^tmt Work. A Resourpe of Exemplary EduoiK 
tionai Programs Developed J|t L(^ and Approved 

the Joint DissemlnatJon R^lftw Panel.' Fi^th edition. S^FranciS^fco, 
Calif.: Paf^West Laboratory for Educaitl<ma4ft»9iearch andTDavelopment , 

1978. - ^ r ^ ' 
»* . * 

Office of Humpi Developmeitt^ervices, AdmiiLiStVa^ion for Children, Youth, 

^and Families. The status WJpiiJdren ^9m^±By Kurt J. Snapper and 
5giJoAnne S. Ohms. WashJC^i^on, D.(i,,^JU.S. g^viljfiTOnt Printing Office, 
■ 1978. ■ . ..... .:'^'*'^i^m ■ * ' 



T«M« 1.-pmmi« rMlpli c» ffUUc ttomintary mnt Meondwy ictyooli from F«dmral, Statt, 
and looM sMNm: UnH^i Skmd 1919-20 %1976-77 



School VMr 



1939-30 
1939^0 
194 M2 
1943-44 

194»^ 
1947-48 
1949^60 
1991-52 
1963-64 

196(^66 
1957-58 
196MD 
1981^ 
1983-84 

196^88. 

l9874r 

1989-70 

1971^9 

197*15 



41976-78 

J97B^f7 



Total 



Ffdtrtl 



jtt 



Stttt 



LociT 

(including 
inttr- 



AMOUNT IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLAPS 

^ 107 



8-970rl30^ 



2.088.667 
2,280.527 
2.418*680 
2.804.322 

3,088.845 
4.311.634 
5.437.044 
8.423.818 
7J88.852 

9,886.677 
12.181.513 
14.748.618 
17.627.707 
20.644.182 

25.368.868 
31.903.084 
40.288.923 
50.003.845 
58.230.892 

70.803.804 
75.322.632. 




41.378 
130.370 
155.848 
337.711 
355.3^7 

441.443 
488.484 

651.639 
780.975 
698.958 

1.998.964 
3.806.489 
3.319.667 
4;487.969 
4.930.351 

6.310.343 
6^629.498 



$-W.08fr 
363«670 
684.364 
759.993 
859.183 

1.063.05r 
1.678.383 
3.185.688 
3.47a698 
3.944.103 

3.828.888 
4.800.388 
6^788.047 
8«789.190 
8.078.014 

9.920.219 
12.275.638 
18.062.778 
19.133.256 
24.113.409 

31.066.364 
32.688.903 



^^.68rt 
1.727.563 
1.638.383 
1.823.281 
1.709.753 

Vl.968.409 
2.514.902 
3;1 15.607 
'tl.> 17.607 
,687.512 



School yttr 



5.41 



5.418^60 
8,894.881 
8.326.932 
9.977.642 
11.689.213 I 

13.439.886 
18.821.083 
JO.984.689 
18.402.420 
29.187.132 

33.527.107 
36.004.134 



/IncludM #^^^rtl|itlv«lv small amount from nongovarnmental 
tourcai (glfty and tuition and transportation faei ''from 
patroni). Thata* tourcai accounted for 0.4 parcant of total 
rtvanua racaipts in 1987-68. 

NOTE.-BaginlIng in 1950-60. includes A\»Jt and Hawaii. 
Bacauta of rounding, dataili may not add to totals. 



-1919-^- 
1929-30 
193940 
1941-42 
1943-44 

1946- 46 

1947- 48 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1963-64 

1956'68 
196> 6$ 
1969-60 
1961-62 
1963-84 . 

1985-66. . 
1967^8 . 
1969-70 . 
1971-72 . 
1973-74 . 

1975-76 . 
1978-77 . 



Total 



Federal 



Stttf 



Locel 

Including 

mtdlAler 



PERC 


ENTAGE 


: DISTF 


liaUTION 


-100:0- 


0.^ 




83% 


100.0 


.4 


16.9 


82.7 


100.0 


1.8 


30.3 


68.0 


100.0 


1.4 


31.4 


67.1 




1 .4 


33.0 


65.6 


^00.0 


1.4 


34.7 


63.9 


tbo:o 


3.8 


38.9 


58.3 


100.0 


2.9 


39.8 


57.3 


100.0 


3.5 


38.6 


57.8 


100.0 


4.5 


37.4 


^58.V 


100.0 


.6 


39ii^ 




100.0 


4.0 






100.0 


4.4 




n. 66.5 


100.0 


4.3 


38.7 


56.9 


100.0 


4.4 


39.3 


56.3 


100.0 


7.9 


39.1 


53.0 


IOO.Ol 


8.8 


3^.6 


52.7 


100.0^ 


8.0 


39.9 


53.1 


100.0 


8.9 


38.3 


52.8 


100.0 


8.5 


41.4 


50.1 


100.0 


8.8 


43.9 


47.4 0 


100.0 


8.8 


43.4 


.47.8 











isjfa 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, ari^f^ej' 
fare. National Center for Education Statisrics. StsttstiS^of^ 
Stste School Systms; and ffevenues and Expenditures for 
Pubiic E/ementary and Secondly Education. 



Ttbto 2- MmI lurali for MlMitlofi and ralMMl MtMllMt PImI ywrr 1 077 and 1 tTt 

On ihoMiMMii of tfollarti 



Ltvcl and tvM of lUDCM^ 


1^ 

1977 


1978 ' . 


Parcanta^a ' 
changa, 1977 
to 1978 




2 


3 


4 


« f^d^fll^ fumh supporting •ducation in tducational inititutl^f 


$18,787,587 


$21,461346 


14.2 




18.465JB34 


^ 20,292.764 


93 




5.064^14 
BJB96396 


6308,164 
. 8334387 
8360,023 


12.6 
- 3.0 
32.4 




4.002,724 




321,753 


M 59382 


200.2 


Other Ftdaral funds for aducation and ralated activftlat 


7,639,1 70 


7322.396 


6.1 




2.576,100 
2.792.343 
1.036.731 
210,991 
106.492 
818.613 


2336300 
2310382 
1368318 
^ 234319 
129338 
854338 


10.1 
0.6 
2.1 
11.3 
23.1 
4.3 



T 



Ettimatad. ^ 
^ Includas agricultural axtaniion Mrvicat. educational tclevl«ion facilities. eduMtiaoJJji./adw inititunoni. value of 

' turpiui property traniferred. and any additional Federfil jprogrami. ^4^''*^' - 

. SOURCE: U.S. pepartment of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Educatton Statiftici. Digest of Bducatfon 



t 



UnlttNl tliln, 1t10«t to If 77*71 



School y««r 


Cupond^Mm for publlo lohooU (tf^NMiMndt of clollar«> 


Expand It ura par 
pupil In ifarapa 
dally altaidanoa 


Total 


Currant 
aKpandlturat 

for 

day aehooU 




^ 'cSip^toi; 






;lC\jrraiHr 


— ^ 


2 '- 


— — r 


4 . 




6 


7 


8 


1010-30 ,i 

i02O'« . : : 

1030*40 

1000-00 

^^01« 

I0O7« . 

1071*"^ 

107374 

1070*70 . 

1077.7Or) 


$1330.151 
* 2310.700 
2344340 

M0313300 

;y[O3T3330 
^33430a 
20348320 
32377.102 
40303.420 
40300303 
50370350 
70320340 
^81307300 


$001,120 
.1343302 
T34l,700 
4307374 

12320300 

14720370 . 

17316/446 

21363380 

26377.162 

34317.773 

41317.782 

60324338 

62362/115 

60304300 


$3377 
0325 1 
* 13367 ^ 
35314 
132366 
104303 
427328 
648.304 
800.410 
^035303 
;305310 
^453307 
*.760333 ' 
2.000300 


^ $163343 
\ 37Q378 
,4: ;267374 I 
ri314.176 i 
, 2361.786 
2362.153 
2377376 
3764362 1 
4355.791 
4369372 I 
4.468349 
4378376 , 
5320366 
6.423300 


$18312 
02336 
130300 
100378 
489.514 
567323 
701344 
791.580 
977310 
1.170.782 
1378.236 
1313334 
1396332 
2.180 300 


)64 

106 
106 
259 
472 
530 
^^559 
654 
786 
955 
1.128 
1.364* 
1.699 
1353 


m 

88 
209 
376 
419 
460 
037 
658 
816 
99Q 
1307 
1.509 
1.739 



3 . I"?**'"^^"'*" ^ Wocatlon. lummar schools. conmKjnjty.conagat. and cpmmijnity larvlcai (whan taparataly raportad). 

^ Indudat currant axpandlturaa for day ichoolt. capital outlay, and Intaratt on SQhool dabt. > 
Indudat day school axpandituras only; axcludas currant axpandlturas for othar programs. ^ ' ^ 
Excludaa data for adult aducation and community collaoas. fllk 

' Estlmalad. y 

^ N6TE.-8ogJnnMNR.>O60«« iActudas Alaska acid Hihfyali. Brausa of rounding, datails may not add to totals. 

_ SOURCES: U.S. DMrtmant of Haalth. Education, and Walfara. N^SHnal Cantar ior Education Statistics. Statistics otStM Schoot 
7 Sy9tmn9:mHiDi000fff£duc^/o0fStmti$tk$,f979. . 

■$:■■■ 
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Tafcte 4,«>»q»wtfwm<N<»il twytwilKiir— for aiMWiitw mn4 1m iM p m iii 
UffiKotf tltM* 1t72'79 10 Iff?**?? 





Toul I 
•Mp«ndltMf«« 

(in mllMoni) ^' 

•^f^ 


EMp«nditMr«i for Mlucation 


Amounti 

<in millloni) 


P«rc«nt of total 


4 

1 


7 


3 


4- 




$433,694 


$75^ ^ 


17.8^ 




480^73 
550^39 
626,116 
680.320 


81 .683 

96^11 m 

' 106.266 
1104^3 


17.0 
17.1 
17.0 
16.3 



Not«.~lnclu<J«i«)(p«nditur«f of Ftdtral. St«t«. and local govtrnmenti, 

SOURCE: U.S. Dapartmant of Commarca. Buratu of tha Caniui. raporti on Go¥0ffmt0nt»t ^in^nc^i. 



TiM« B.-OroM naiioi 
to total t»|Minililiif«i' 
Unltid St^ttt, 1U»^ 



Catvndar vf«r 



rNiilonal 
product 

On 




^1- 



1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 

my . 

Ii39 

i94f;.. 

1943 . 
194fi . 

1949 . 

1961 
19ft3 . 
1956 . 
1967 . 



1969 
1961 
^963 
1966 
1967 

1969 
1971 
1973 
1976 
1977 



6103.400 

76,^00'^ 
56.800 
72.600 
90,7CKH 

90,600 
124.900 
102.000 
212.300 
232.767 

268.023 
330.183 
366.129 
399,266 
442.766 

486.466 

6?3.292 
694.738 
68§J10 

m.64i 

1.063.430 
1406,564 
1^128.833 
1^7.177 



ia39<40 
194M2 
1043^ 
1946^ 
1947-48 

19494K) 
1961-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 

1969-60 
1961-62 
1063^ 
1965-66 
1967-68 

1969-70 
1971. 72 
1973-74 
1975-76 
1977-78 



8,795.638 
11.312.44C! 
J3.949,8f4 
16^11,66Jp 
119.668^ 

24.722.464 
29,366,305 
36.010.210 
4^.397.713 
67.^13.374 

*. 70.400,980 
8IM9.062 
98lri 9.434 
121,832,613 

'141,200,000 



5.1 
5.6 
6.1 
6.6 



7.5 
7.8 
7.5 

8.6- 

7.5 



* lociudei BxpcndiiurM q{ putfltc and nonpublic schoolt all tevalt of aducation 
<al«mantarv, iaoondtryfand higher). 

TE.-B«giM)<ng tfvilh 1 959-60 school y^r^ inclu8|l Alaska and H'vvaM'^;. . 



'HP' 

. SOURCES: <(n U.S. Oaparimant of Kaalih. Education, and Welfare. National 
Center for Education* Statiitiift. Sutist/cs of Sun Schooi Systems; financisi 
^uSt^tisties 9f Institutions of Highfir Education; and unpublished ctfta. (2) U.S. 
^"IfDtpwtmant of CoiTwnerce. Bureau ot Economte Analyiit. Survty of Current 
Buprms, «4anuary.0976. July 1^77. and July 1978. : 
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Tabto e-ExpwKlHuf « of F«d«r«l. Stati. and lo«ttl fundi for voMtlonal aducitlon: 
Unlttd Stitti and outlykHI araii, IttO to 1977 



(In thouunds of dollars) 



Fiscal year 



. Total 



Federal 



State 



Local 



1 > 



1920 

1930 

1940 

^942 

'1944 

1946 

1948 

1990" ^ i 

1952 

1964 

1956 . 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1964 • • 

1966 . , 

1968 

1970 

1972 .................. 

1974 ..... 

1975 

1976 

.1977 





SO 477 


29,909 


7,404 




20304 


50^23 


20,766 


64;299 


19358 


. 72307 


20328 


103,339 


26,200 


128,717 


26,623 


146,466 


25363 


151,289 


26,419 


175JB86 


33,180 


209,748 . 


38,733 ' 


238312 


45,313 , 


283348 


51 ,438 


332,785 


55,027 


799495 


233,794 


1 ,192363' 


262384 


1341346 


300346 


2,660,759 


466329 ^ 


3,433320 


468,197 


4337^77 


536,140 


4,713377 


543,211 


4362355 


633311 



$2370 
8,233 
11,737 
14345 
15316 

18,538 
25334 
40334 
47318 
54350 

61321 
72305 
82,466 
104,264 
124375 

216,583 
400^62 

V 



$3388 
14,272 
23,340 
24,220 
29325 

33341 
51,305 
Q1361 
72,784 
71 320 1 

80384 
98,710 
111333 
128,246 
152.784 

3493 18 
530,117 
1.541301 
2,194.730 
2365.623 

3301.137 
4.170366 
4,428345 



' State funds are Included with locarfunds in column 5. ^sac^n''^ 
NOTE.-Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. „ 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, reports on Vocationai and Technical 
Education: at\d Summary Data, Vocational Bducation. 
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Tabto 7.<-EnvollnMfit In ailueatiorMl In 
of eontrol: UnHtdSti 



[itutlonfl« by. I»vil of Initructldn end by typ« 
iftt, fill 1976 end fail 1977 V ^ 



I thouundi) 



Level of initruction and type of control 



1 



T 



Fall 1976 



Fall 1977 



Total elerYMntary, secondary, and higher educa'tfin 
' Public *. . / . . . . . 



Tt— 

60,647 



'Nonpublic 

Kindaroarten-flrade 12 (regular and other schooli)^ 



53,228 
7.419 



49,635 



Regular public schools . . . 
Regular nonpublic schools 
Other public schools . 
6ther nonpublic schools . . 



44,3^5 
5,000 
240 

.« 60 



Kindergarten -grade 8 (regular and other scho9ls) 

Regular public schools ., . 

Regular nonpublic schools ...... 

Other public schools . . . ! . . 

Other nonpublic schools . . ^ . . . . *. , . . 



Grades 9-1 2 (regular and other schools)^ 

Regular public schools . ^ . , . / . . . 
Regular nonpublic schools 
Other public schools . . \ . . . 
Other nonpublic schools' . 



Higher education (totel enrol Irnent in colleges, universities, 
professioniil schools, ,te^hnr| 4X>l|eg<i[s, and junior, colleges) 



Public V , i* . . 
Nonpublic . . . '. 
Undergraduate ^ 
First'-ipcofessional 
Graduate ? ... 



^3,81 ^ 



30.01 2 
3.600 
175. 
25 



15^23 




11,012 



8,653 
2,359 
9,434 
244 
1,334 



60,317 



52,818 - 
7,49^ 



49^)31 gfj 



43,731 
5,000 
540 
60 



33,231 



29,431 
3,600 
175 
25 



6* 



15^00 



14,300 
1,400 
65 
35 



11,286 



8,847 
2,439 
9,716 
251 
1,318 



, The. 1976 and 1977 figures for. regular noripubllc and other elementary and secondary schools are estinnates. Surveys of nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools haye ba^ii conducted at le^s frequent intervals than those of public schools and of institutions of 
higher education. /Consequently, the estimates for nonpublic schools are less reliable than those for other types of institutions. The 
estimatesTire derived from_the incre;^ expected, from population changes combined with the long-range trend in school enrollment 
rates of |the population. ^ « ^ , 

^ "Regular" spools include schools which are a part of^S.tate and local school systems and also most non-profit-making nonpublic 
elementary Btp secondary schools, both church-affiliated and nonsectarian. "6ther" schools include subcoltegiate departments of 
Institutions or higher education, residential schools for exceptional children. Federal schools for Indians, and Federal schools on 
military posts and other Federal- installations. > . 

les students wWo are urfclassified, distributed by level. 



In 

NOTE .-pal I enrollment is usually smaller than school-year enrollment, since the latter is a cumulative figure which includes students 
who enj^^OM at any time during the year. BecaUse of rounding, details .may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health,' Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public 
Ef9fn0nury and Secondary Pay Schoofs; Fall Snrol/ment in Higher Ec^i^cat ion: and estimates of the National Center for Education 
Statistics. 4 ' 
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TaM« 8.-EnroUfiMnt of 3-, 4«, and &-y«Mr-old chlldron in prtprimary programs, by 
•99 •fNf by typ« of program: UnitacI Statat, Octobar 1075 and Octobar 1076 

(Numtert in thoutandil 



EnroMm«nt-»uitu»-' 


Octobar 1979* 


Octobar 1076* 


and ' 
type of prooram 


Total 
3' 5 yaart 

old 


3 yaart 

old 


4 yaart 

old 


5 yaart 

old 


Total 
3-5 yaart 

old 


3 yaart 

^ old 


4 yaart 

old 


' 6 yaart 

old 


1 


2 


3 


4 


"6 


6 


7 


8 


0 


^ Enroll mam ttatus ' 


10,196 


3,177 


3,400 


3J50a 


1 

9,727 


3,019 




3>I88 




loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


.* 

100.0 


Not anrolM in thOM prooramt .... 
Typa of proaram 


4a7 

51.3 


#21.5 
78.5 


40.5 
59.5 


81.3 
18.7 


40.2 

5a8 


^ 10.0 
80.1 


41.8 ^ 

58.2 


81.4 

18.6 


4^ 


683 


1,418 




4,790 


602 


1.346 


^330 




1.745 : 


653 


076 


116 


1.S1B 


968 


860 


85 




670 
1*174 


179 
474 


332 
644 


50 
57 


<!> 
(•) 


<!> 




C) 




3,211 


30 


442 


2,730 


' 3,275 


34 


486 


2,764 




2.682 
528 

— • — -sr 


11 


313 
120 


2.398 
381 




- <;> 


(•) 
(*) 


<!> 



' E'xcludad ara 322,000 5-yaar-oldt anrollad at tha primary 
laval, and 186,000 6*yaar-oldt In praprimary programt. • 

'Excludad ara 371.000 5-yaar-oldt anrollad at tha primary 
laval, an<i 226,000 6*yaar-oldt In praprimary prograrha. 

' Data not avallabla. ' r 



N<^?^.— 8acau«a of rounding, datallt may not add to totalt. 

iSOURCE: U.S. Dapartmant of Haalth, Education, and Walfara, 
National Cantar for Education Statlttlct, Preprimary Enroll- 
mMt, Octot>er 1975, and U.S. Dapartmant of Commarca, 
Buraau of tha Cansut, unpublithad data. 
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T«bl4 9.*-P*rotnt of tht p6pulation 3 to 34 vtari old •nrolltd In ichool,' 
by fact, %%x, wd ay; IJnittd Statas« October 1977 



$•» and agt 



T 



80TH SEXES 

Total, 3tO'34y«ii« 

3 and 4 ytars 

5 and 6 yetri 

7 to 9 yaari 

10 to 13 ysari 

,14 snd iS yvari 

16and 17yMrs .V . . . 

18 snd 19 yasri 

20 snd 21 yesri 

22 to 24 ym% ...... 

25 to 29 yaari 

30>o 34 yaari ...... 

MALE 
Total. 3 to 34 yoart 

3 end 4 y9T% 

5 and 6 yr% 

7 to 9 Ycari 

10 to 13 ya>ri . ......> 



AM 
racat 



S2.5 

32.0 
195.8 
99.5 
99.4 
98.5 
88.9 
46.2 
31.8 
16.5 
10.8 
.6.9 



54^3 

3l!l 
94.7 
99.5 
99.2 



White 



«1.6 

31.1 
95.6 
99.5 
^9.4 
98.5 
88.5 
45.5 
31.8 
16.3 
10.6 
6.6 



5a3 

31.7 
94.3 
99.6 
99.3 



Black 



67.7 

35.2 
96.5 
99.3 
99.0 
98.8 
90.8 
48.3 
29.5 
15.2 
11.3 
9.0 



60.3 

32.4 
96.0 
99.1 
98.6 



Spaniih 

origin' 



60.8 

19.5 
93.7 
99.0 
99.3 
97.6 
83.6 
40.6 
23.1 
10.8' 
9.3 
6.0 



64.7. 

J 3.2 
1.4 

too.o 

98.^ 



S«N and age 



1 



"1*aod 15 yeiiri 
1 6 and 1 7 yaari 
18 and 19 yean 
20 and 21 yean 
22 to 24 Vean . 
25 to 29 yean . 
30 to 34 yean . 



FEMALE 
Total, 3 to 34 yean 



3 and 4 yean . . 
5 and 6 yean . . 
7 to 9 yean . . . 
lOtjO ISyean . 
14 and 15 yean 
16 and 17 yean 
18 and 19 yean 
20 and 21 yean 
22 to 24 yean . 
25 to 29 yean ^i 
30 to 34 yean . 



All 
races 



98.7 
90.0 
48.4 
34.6 
19.7 
12.6 
7.1 



60.7 

32.0 
96.9 
99.5 
99.6 
98.3 
87.7 
44.0 
29.1 
13.6 
9.1 
6.7 



White 



98.7 
89.5 
47.7 
34.7 
19:4 
12.6 
6.8 



49.9 

30.5 
96.9 
99.5 
99.6 
98.4 
87.4 
43.4 
29.0 
13.3 
8.8 
6.3 



8lack 



99.0 
92.5 
50.5 
31.0 
18.5 
12.1 
9.2 



66.4 

38.1 
97.0 
99:4 
99.4 
98.5 
89.1 
46.3 
28.2 
12.6 
10.7 
8.9 



Spanish 

origin^ 



99.1 
89.4 
43.1 
22.8 
16.a 
13.1 
6.4 



47.6 

15.8 
96.3 
97.9 
99.9 
95.9 
77.4 
38.5 
23.4 
6.2 
5.9 
5.6 



Includes enrollment in any type of graded public; parochial, or 
other privata school in the regular school system. Includes 
nursery school^, kinder oartens, elementary schools, high 
KhooH, collegef, universities, and professional schools. At- 
tendance nnay be on either a full-time or part-time, basis and 
during the day or night. Enrollments in "speci|l" schools. 



Kich es trade schools or business colleges* ar^ not included. 
' Persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. ^ 
NOTE.— Data are baaed upon a sample survey of the civilian 

, noninstitutional population. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Sureau of the 
Census, Curnnt Popufstion Reports, Series P-20. No. 27d. 
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XM» 10i~EnrollnMnt in tnOu 0-12 In puMic and nonpublic 
- Mhoolt eomparwl with population 14-17 yaart of aga: 
Unitad Statat, 1889-90 to fall 1977 





Enrollmtnt.Qradffi 9-12' 


; 


Trttal 
. numiior 


SctNMl 

y««r 




Population 
14-17 yaart 
of age? 


ngrtfOllid 
per 100 
poriont 

yaan 
of age 


AH 
ichoolt 


Public 
ichoolt 


Nonpublic 
ichoolt 


1 


2 


3 


: 4 




D 




350 949 


'202,963 


•94,931 


5,394 ,Do3 


D.7 




699,403 


•519,251 


'110,797 


6,1 52,231 


11 .4 




1,1 15,398 


91 D,Ool 


U /,«IUU 


7,22u,29o 


1 D.4 




^,590, I/O' 


7,2QU,Jo9 


21 J,9^ 


7,735,841 


32.3 


1929-30 






1 ,4 •'|^« 4 CO 

' ^y* 1 ,1 DO 


9,341,221 


51.4 




7,123,009 


6,635:337 


487,672 


0 ?o/t jftio 

9,/ ^1^419 


/ OiO 




^,933,266 


6,420,544 


51272I0 


a ^An *#vm 


/1 .1 


1943-44 


6,030,617 


5,584,666 


445,961 








6,237,133 


5)664,528 


572,605 


9,UDO,UUU 4 




1947-48 


6,306,168 


.5,675,937 


629,231 

« 


8,841,000 


71.3 ^ 


1949-60 ........ 


6,453,009 


' 5,757,810 


695,199 


8,404,768 


J 

768 


1961 •62 


6,596,351 


5,917,384 


o7o;9o7 


8,^16,000 


77.5 


1963*64 


7,108,973 


6,330,565 


778,408 


8,861,000 


80.2 ' 




7,774,975 


'6,917,790 


857?t85 


•9,207.000 


BAA 


f967.68 . 


8,8^,186 


7,905,469 


flr63,717 


10,139,000 


,87.6 


1969^ 


9,599,810 


8,531,454 


1,068,356 


11,154,879 


86.1 


1961-«2 


10,768,972 


9,616,755 


1,152,217 


12,046,000 


89.4 


Fall 19^ 


12,255,496^ 


10,938,536 


1,319,960 


13,492,000 


90.8 


Fall 1966 ....... 


13,020,823 


11.667308 


1,363,015 


14.145,Q00 


92.1 


Fall 1960 


14,418,301 


13,084,301 


'1,334,000 


15,550,000 


92.7 




15,226,000 


13,886,000 


M,340',QO0 


16,279,000 


93.5 


Fall 1973 . . 


15,476,526 


14,141,526 


M;}35«000 


16,745,000 


92.4 


Fall 1975 


15,804,098 


14,369,098 


'1,435,000 


16,932,000 


93.3 


Fall 1977* . . .V. . 


15,800,000 


14,365,000 


M, 43 5,000 

1 


16,781,000 


94.2 



' Unlats otha^iaa indicated, includei enrotlmdMf in subcollegiate departments of 

inttitutiont >of higher education and in reitdehti^l schoolt for' excepttona^ children. 

Beginning in 1949-50, alto inctudet Federal ichoolt. 
'Ind^^ all persont retiding in the United States, but excludes Armed Forces overseas. 
, Data from tha deoannlal censuses h^ive been used when appropriate. Other figures are 

BuraAu Of tha CarHUJt\utimates as of July 1 preceding the dpeningof the school year. 
'EKCludaa anrpllment iir\subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher education and 

in raaidantial ichools for axceptio rial children. : • 
^Datafor 1927-^. 
'£ttimatad. 

* Preliminary dai^. * .1 " , 

NOTEi-Baginning in 1959-60, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES: U.S. Dapartmant of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Stmxittict, St^dstict of State Sehoof Systems/ Stattstics of Put}iic Elementary 
and Saeondary Day Schools: Statistics of Nonpub/^ Elementary and Secondary 
Sc/^ooli;' and unpublished data. ^* 
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Tabto t|,^tp f i j i nd i» urollmtttt in Jnttltutlont of 
hlQhifr «fUMion oomfNHr«d wHh itopulatlon agMl 18*24: 
Unhicl «9tM,,f«ll ISfao to fall 1077 



I960 
1961 
1962 
. 1963 
'1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
' 1969 

1990 

1961 . 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 
I960' . 

1967 . 

1968 . 

1969 . 

1970 . 

1971 . 

1972 . 

1973 . 

1974 . 



1075 
1976 
1977 



PopuUtfon "4 



^8^24 VMri 



. 2 



16,076,000 
16,781,000 
16,473,000 
16,366,000 
16,103,000 

14,968,000 
14,980,000 
16,095,000 
16,307,000 
16,677,000 

16,128,000 
17,004,000 
17,688,000 
18,268,000 
18,783,000 



Enrollment 



.3 



20:293,000 
21,376,000 
.22,327,000 
22,883,000 
23,723,000 

24,68'? ,000. 
25,779,000 
25,913,000 
'26,397,006 
26,916,000 

27,606,000 
28,163,000 
28,602,000 



2,286,600 
2,107,109 
2,139,156 
2,2:i(&,977 
2,462,466 ^ 

2,660,429 
2,927,367 
3,047,373 
3,236,414 

3,377,273 

3,582,726 
3,860,643 
4,174,936 
4,494,626 

.173 





^rwo; 



6326;325 
'5,928,000 
^6,406,000 
6,928,116 
7,484,073 

7,920,149 
8,116,103„ 
8,2^5,057 V 
8,518,160 
9,023,446 

9,731,431 
'9,589,000 
'9,807,000 



Numbtr 9n- 
-folltd per-IOO- 
ptrioni 18-24 
VMrt of agt . 



14.2 
13.4 
13.8 
14.6 
16.2 

17.8 
19.5 
20.2 
21.2 
21.5- 

22.2 
22.7 
2^6 
24.6 
26.4 

• 27.2 
27.7 
28.7 
30.3 
31.5 

32.1 ' 
31.5 . 
31.9 
32.3 
33.5 

35.3 
34.0 . 
34.3 



'Thm BurMu of the Centut estimate are as of July 1 preceding the opening of the 
acactomk: year. They include Armed Forces overseas. . ^ nt 



Beginning in 1953, 



' Estirtiated. 

■> ■ ■ ' 

NOTE.-Datt are for 50 States and the District of' Columbia 
enroHme«>t figures Include extension students. 

„ SOURCES: J1) U.?. Department of Health, Education, arnJ Welfara, National Center for 
Education Statistica, Fs// Enrollment in Higher Education. (2) U.S. Department of 
Commirfc«, Bureau of the Census, Current Population ReportM. Series P-25, Nos. 31 1 
•^519, and 721 . 
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tabit 12, -Enrollment in ftdmlly akkid vocational fc(ucaljon clatset. by type of program: 



Unitad Statai.anii ^utlyiofl artai, 1920. tb 1977 







^ Tvp« of progrim 


F ileal vMr 


Total 


AQficulturo 


Dittributiv« 


H6n>a 


Trades and 


Health 


Teehnlcal 


Office 


Other 






occupations 


economics 


industry 


occupations 


education 


occupations 


programs 


1 


'2 


— 3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


:8 


... .9 


to 




0 ... 


OAK nicfl 




Ttr 


48 938 


184 819 




\ 

f 


* . . . 

^ . ! . ■ 










iOO 11 1 




'1 lA QA7 


fil fl'ftOd 




X 


' * *ti 




19^ 


0 


O OA/1 1 


De4.1 aS 




Q1Q 7IIA 


7 CO Ana 




V \ 






1» 


\2 


2«d24,7o0 


DUD.UVcf 


OIK f\AtX 


OKA. f\A^ 












^94 


\4 


7 001 153 


469.959 


181 .609 


806.605 


543.080 






. . .' 




1946 


2«227«663 


510.^^1 


1 74.672 


91 1 .81 6 


OO0.o44 






' ' ' ' . 


' j * 


1948 .... 


2«836«121 


640.791 


292.936 


4 4 'Ml IflO 

1 .1 39.766 


702.020 










1960 


3.364.613 


764.975 


364.670 


1.430.366 


804.602 


— 






.... 


1962 


3.165^88 


746.402 


234.984 


1.391.389 


793.213 




\ ;:: 






•1964 


3.164351 


737.502 


220.619 


1.380.147 


826.583 








1966 


3.413.159 


785.599 . 


257.025 


1.486.816 


883,719 










1968 


3.629.3^ 


775.892 


282.558 


1.559^22 


9d3.644 


27.423 • 








1960 


3.768.149 


796.237 


303.784 


1.588.109 


938.490 


40.250 


101 .279 






1962 


4.072.677 


822.664 


321.065 


1.725.660 


1.005.383 


48.985 


148.920 


LV. 




1964 


4.566.390 


860.605 


354.126 


2.022.138 


1.069.274 


59.006 


22i;?41. 






1966 


6.070,059 


907.354 


420.426 


1,897.670 


1 .269.051 


83.677 


253.838 


1.238.Q43 


.■■::/ 

49.297 


1968 


' 7.533,936 


8Q1.158 


574.785 


2.283.338 


1.628.542 


140.967 


260.832 


1.735.997 


1970 


8.793.960 


852.983 


529.365 


2.570.410 


1^6.133 


198.044 


271 .730 


2.111.160 


354.135 


1972 .... 


11.710.767 


896,460 


640.423 


3.445.698 


2.397.968 


396.652 


337.069 


2.351.878 


1.304.619 


1974 


13.794.512 


976.319 


832.905 


3.702.684 


2.824.317 


504.913 


392.887 


2.757.464 


1.803.023 


1975 . 


15.485.828 


1.012.595 


873.224 


3.746.540 


3.016.509 


616.638 


447.336 


2.951 .065 


2:821.921 


1976 .... 


15.345.863 


1.059.717 


900.604 


3.986.331 


3.109.950 


684.904 


484.807. 


3.1 14.692 


2.004.858 


197T. .... 


•16.464.178 


1.056.259 


966.156 


4.163.609 


3.246.688 


740.520 


519.537 


3.273.049 


3.498.360 



' 8ecliu$e of duplication, details may not add to totals. . s 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Educivtion. Vocational and Technical Education, and 
Summary Data, Vocational Education. 
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T«bl# 13.-lftinMtMl numbM* of cUmroom tMohM In ■toimnttiry and 
MooTMliry tdiooli and inttruoHonai itaff in'inftitutiont of h^hm 
•duMtlon! UnitMl Stitot* fali 1076 and fail 1977* 



Lawl of inttriiction and typa of control 



1 



Total alamantary. lacondf ry. and highar aducation 



Public . . 
Nonpublic 



Fall 1976 



Elamantary and tacondary ciauroom taachart in ragular and other ichools' 



Public ' 

Nonpublic \. . . h' 



Elementary clattroom taachart in regular and other ichooli' 



Public . . 
Nonpublic 



Secondary clattroom taachart In regular and other tchooU^ 



Public 

NorTpublic 7_ 



Higher educetion inttructional staff for retident courtet^ 



, Public . . 
Nonpublic 



3.254.000 


3.280.000 


2.78d.doo 


2.810.000 

4/U.VlUU 


2.461.000 


2.460.000 


2^9.000 
252.000 


2.210.000 
250.000 


1 .342.00Q « 


1 .330.000 


1.182.000 * 
160.000 


. 1.170.000 
-160.000 


1.119.000 


1.130.000 


— 1.027.000 
92.000 


1 .040.000 
90.000 


793.000 


820.000 


.580.000 
213.000 


600.000 
220.000 



FWI 1977 



h"""' "°"'""""= •'•'™«nt«rv .nd i.conda,rv ichools in 1976 and 1977, are estimates Data for"nonpublic eleman 

- 7., a"b,eTt"ht7fdr^oub.r "k"' V tk"""'? " ■ ^^^^^^^^^ 

a. reliable a. those Wr pubhc schools. The estimates are derived from enrollment change, combined with' the long-tenr, trend iTpupM- 

'" ' by control, end all 1977 figures, are estimetes. 

regular public and nonpublic schools Smother schools such as 



jeacher ratios. The 1976 figures for higher education instructional staff, by control, end all 1977 figures 
'""k , •"'^ iwondary ciauroom teachers in regular public and nonpublic sc 

•t^Xo^i'^^itli^n '^^^^^^^ °" deP.rtm.nts of colleg,s, and residential schools for 

mirn^ .H Z , " »' '"ch teachers are estimated'as 12 000 in public and 2 000 

TclCi!? r""" """""""^ -""'^•'V T.«Jhers are r.1^«^ in term, of full'^ 

Includes full-tim. and part-time staff with rank of instructor or above and Junior staff iuch as^adu.te a'sTantV 

SOURCES: Survey, and e.timate< of the National Center for Education Statistic, U.S. Department of Health, Edu, 



In nonpublic 
me equivaientt. 
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Tabto 14.--S«lMtMi •MitittlM.for puHlk •lamwiurv and M«onflary Mhoptai 
» UfiltMiStetM^fatl 1072 •mi fall 1077' 



Itam 



Local school districts: 
Total 



Oparatino . . 
Nonoparatinfl 

Numtoar of schooll: 
Total 



Elamantary only . . . . « 

Sacendary only 

Comblnad alamentary and sacondary 

Spacial adpcatlon schools for th« handicappad. 



Enrollmant: 
Total . . 



Elamantary 
Sacohda^ . 



Parca(it'Of total anrolimant In elementary schools 
Parcant of total anrolimant In secondary schools . 



Classroom taachers: 

Total, full'tima and part-time teachers . 

Pupil -teachar ratio: 

'Airschools 



Public high school flraduatest ): 
* Total flradviatas of regula^day school prbgrams 

Boys ^ . . . 

Girls .^^ 



Other prograrm 

High school equivalency certfTicates 



Fall 1072 



16^60 



16,515 
445 



88364 



62.942 
23^19 
2^3 



« 45744,000 



27.323^0 
18.421,000 



59.7 
40'.3 



2.103,000 



21.8 



2.699^)00 



1 .342/)00 
1.357X)00 



29339 
180.000 



Fall 1077 



16.21 1 



15,889 
322 



(^)88;025. 



r)61,1«. 
1^)23357, 
ih 1.621 
1.524 



43.730364 



24310,442 
18.920.522 



56.7 \ 
43.3 



2J 97.477 



19.9 



2336.719 



1,395.176 
1 ,441 .543 



7* 

37.378 
222329 



Percentage 
change. 

_1972-Ia_ie7.7_ 



- 4.4 



- 3.8 
-27.6 



- 0.9 



- 2.9 

- 0.3 
-^4.1. 



- 4.4 



9.2 
2.7 



4.5 



5.1 



4.0 
6.2 



25.3 
23B 



' Whather grades Z 8 counted as "elementary" or ''secondary" depends on the structure of the local school system? 
^ Data for previous school year. f " | 

^ Data not available. • 1 

i . * ^ 

SOURCE: U.S. Departm^t of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for.EducationStatistics,Sfaf/ff/csof Pw/>//c £/ame/7fa/y 
snd Secondary O^Y Schools, Fall 1973 and Fall 1977. \^ J 
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Tablf 16. -Number of high school graduatM oomparad with population 17 yaari of age: 
Unltad Sutat, 1869-70 to 197677 



School 
yaar 



1M0 70 

1870 ao 
laaooo 

18O0 1900 
1900-10. 

1910 20. 
1030-30 . 
1030 40 . 
1041 42 . 
1943-44 . 

1049-46 . 

1047 48 . 
- 1040 50 . 
Md51 S2 . 



PopU 

latiOn 
1 7 v«art 



High tcriool grmdumtmt* 



Total 



816,000 
046.02l( 
.260.177 
.480.146 
,780.24Q 

.866.173 
.206.822 
.403,0(74 
.426.674 
,410.389 

,264.738 
202.027 
034.460 
040.800 



16,000 
23.634 
43.731 
94.883 
166.429 



Ooyt 



7,064 

10.606j 
18.640' 
38.076 f 
63.676 



311.266 123.684 
666.904 1300.376 



1:221.476 
1,242.376 
1.019.233 

t.080;033 
1.189.900 
1.199,700 
1.106;600 



678.718 
676.71 7 
423.971 

466.026 
662.863 
570.700 
669.200 



8;^36 
13.029 
26,182 
56:808 
92.763 



187.682 
066.628 
642.767 
665.658 
696.202 

613.107 
627. 046 
629,000) 
627,300 



Niimbar 
Oraduatacl 
par 100 
partontf' 
1 7 vafrt 
— of aao— 



2.0 
2.6 
3^6 
6 4 
8.8 

16.8 
29.0 

io.B 

61.2 
42.3 



I Data from Buraau of tha Cantui. 

Includat praduatat of public and nonpublic schools 
^R^lt«d tJnca originally published. 

Preliminary data. 



47.9 
54,0 
69,0 
68.6 



School 
yaar 



1953 54 

1966 56 

1967 68 
1969 60 
1961 62 

1963 64. 
1965-66 
1967-68- 
1969 70 > 
1971 72 . 



Popu 
Intion 
1 7 yoort 

old' 



2.270.000 1 1.414.000 



2.324.000 
2.862.005 
2.768.000 

3.00^000 
3,515.000 
3.521.000 
3,825.343 
3.957.000 



1973 74 • 4.096.000 

1975 70 • 4.215.000 

1976 77^ 14.206.000 





1.505.900 
1.864.000 
1.925.000 

^.29(^.000 
2,632.000 
2.702.000 



3.154.000 







Niimbar 


ftchool armluaiat' 


graduatad 






par 100 




, 


partont 


- — iioy» 


GifU — 


1 7 yaart 








4 


0 


0 


. 0U,500 


063,000 


00.0 


079,500 


730.300 


C3.3 


725.500 


780,400 


64.8 


898.Q00 


066.000 


65.1 


941,000 


984.000 


69.5 


1.121,000 


1.169,000 


7G 3 


1.308,000 


1.324.000 


74.9 


1.341.000 


1.361,000. 


70.7 


;l,433,0O0 


1.403^00 


75.7 


1.490.000 


1. 018.000 


7&0 


J, 515.000 


1.505,000 


75.2 


1.554,000 


1.000.000 




1.548.000 


1.606,000 


750 



SOURCES U.S. Department of Hualth. Education, and WoHaro. National 
Cantar for Education Statistics. Stotnttcs of SfJftf Schoof SystOms 
tai*i"S^ 9^ ^^^i'^ tfcmonury nn^ Secondary D»y Schools. faU 
1^77: Statistics of Nonpubhc Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
unpublished data. 
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TaM« ie,--E8rfi«d tf«gr«M oonftrrtd by Instltutiom of hightr •duqitton, 
by of dnf^ U^*t«i turn, IW 70 to 1076 77 



larnvd d««r«M oonf«rr«d 



All d«flr««« 



SAChalor'i* 



Pint 



Maitar'i •NC«pt 
firtt prof«9tlonal' 



Doc tor 'I 



1M9 70 
ItTQ^O . 
1M0Q0 . . 
1SQ9 1900 
1900 10 . 

1919 20 . 
1939 30 . . 
1939 40 . . 
1041 42 . ' 
,1043-44 .. 

1945 46 . . 
1047 48 . . 
1949 50 . 
1951 62 . 
1953 54 . . 

1955 56 . . 
1957 58 . . 
1959 60 . 
1961 62 
1963 64 . 

1965 66 . . 
1967 B8 . 
1969 70 . . 
1971 72 . . 
1973 74 

1975 7^ - 

1976 77 



9.372 
13.629 

16.703 
29.375 
39.755 

53,516 
139.753 
216.521 
213.491 
141.582 

157.349 
31^607 
496.^61 
401.203 
356.608 

375,973 
436.979 
476.704 
514.323 
614,194 

709.832 
866.648 
1.065.391 
1.215.680 
1.310.441 

1.334.23j) 
i;}34.304 



9.371 
12.696 

15.539 
27.410 
37.199 

48.622 
122.404 

186.500 
185.346 
125.863 

136.174 * 

271.019 

432.058 

329.98^ 

290.825 

308.612 
363.664 
392.440 
417.846 
498.654 

519.804 
^632.289 
792.316 
887,273 
046.776 

915.746 
919.549' 



31,236 
34.421 
34.918 
43.411 
53.816 



62.649 
64.369 



0 
870 
1.015 
1.583 

2.113 

4.270 
14.969 
26.731 
24.648 
10^414 

19.200 
42.400 
^ 58.183 
03.534 
56.7P8 

69.258 ' 
55.487 
•74.435 
84.855 

lOl-.O^O 

140.565 
176.749 
208.291 
261.63d 
277.033 

311.771 
317.164 



1 

54 
• 149 
382 
443 

615 
2.309 
3.300 
3.497 
2.305 

1.966 
4.188 
6.420 
7.583 
8.005 

8.903 
8.938 
9.829 
11.622 
14.490 

1,8.237 
t^3.089 
29.866 
33.363 
33.816 

'34.064 

33.232 



' Prom fi}69-70 through 1963 64. flNt profMtibnal 

d««r««t V included with b«ch«lor'i d»or«M. ^ 
* Baginning in 1955 66. trKludM vll matt«r't d»gr«ft. 

NOTC.~B«ginnt^ in 1969 60. (n^ludM AlMka and 
ijiwail. 



H|iwa 



SDUPfCES: U S. 0«partm«nt of Health. Education.' 
and Walfara. National Cfntar for Education Sta* 
tittttt, Bienni^i Surv^ of Education in the 
United States; Earned Oejfrees Conferred,]^ and 
unpublithad data. ^ 




Field of itudy 



1 



iarn«d d«9rMii conftrr«ci 



Bachelor 

iiey«— ■ — 

^requiring 4 or 
6 y«iri) 



d*arm (requiring 
at least 0 yaari) 



Maitar'i dagraai 



-Op«tof-'«i 
<Ph.O.. Ed.D.. 
•tc). 



AH fialdt I/: 

i; . 
Agricultura and natural ratourcas . 
Akchltactura and anvironnnantal daiign 

Alaa itudlai 

Btoloolcal iclancat ^ _ . 

Buiinati ar>d m»nMQi9m0ni 



Communicattoni 

Computer and information iciancei 

Education 

Engineering 

Fine and.app4ied arts 



Foreign l^guegel 
Heelt{> profettioni 
Hpme economics . 

Lew 

Letters* 



Ltbrery science . 
Methemetics . . 
' f MHttery sciences 
Phyiical sciences 
Psychology . . . 



Public effeirs end services .... 

Soclel sciences . 

Theology 

InterdisciplirWry end other fields 



919,649 

21,467 
9,222 
2,953^ 
53,605 
152^8 

23,214 
6,407 
143,658 
40^3 
41.793 

13X4 

57,328 
17,439 
559 
47,071 ' 

781 
14,196 

933 
22,497 
47.373 



64,360 



24.371 
34,104 



^36.341 
117^376 
6,109 
33^12 



5361 
23 



lift OA 

Jl /,! 04 


33,232 


01724 


893 




73 




^ 153 


7,1 14 


3,397 


46,645 


869 


3,091 


171 


2,798 


216 


126,375 


7,955 


16,245 


2,586 


8,636 


662 


3,147 


762 


. 12,951 


538 


2.334 


160 


1,674 


^ ' 60 


10,451 


2,199 


1.S72 


76 


3,695 


, 823 


43 




5,331 


3,341 


8,301 


2,761 


19,454 


335 


15,4^ 


' 3,784 


3,625 


" • 1,125 


4,498 


> 304 



£»rn»d Dtgrt»t Cbn/»ntd. 
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T«Mt ia-Estimated retention mps, * 5th grade through college entrance, in public and 
nonpublic schoqls:^nited States, 1924-32 to.i9e9-77 



•f ^ School year pupils 
" entered 5th grade 



-L^ , ^ ■ ,^ 

1926-27- . . 

,t«30.4%; 

1932-3dP . . . : . . 

1934-35 . . . "^ . . . . 

1936^7 . . '. 

1938-39 . . . >. 

194041 

1942-43 .... 

. 194445 

1946^7 . 

1948^9 

1960-51 . . .s 

19&2-53 

1964*56 

1966-57 

Fell 1958 

Fall 1960 

Fell 1062 

' Fell 1964 .... 

Fell 1966 

Fell 1968 ..... V . 
Fell 1969 



Retention per 1,000 pupils who entered 5th grade 



5th 
grade 



"dth 
grade 



i;ooo 

ViOOO 
1,000 
.1*000 
1,000 

1,000 

i,o6b 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
.1*000 
1,000 



911 
919 
939 
943 
935 

953 
954 
955 
968 
954 

952 
954 
984 
981 
974 

980 
985 



7th 
grade 



798 
824^ 
847 
872 



8th 
grade 



741 
754 
805 
824 
831 



892 842 

895^ 849 

906 ! 853 

910 I 836 

909 847 



'9th 
igrade 



lOtfi 
grade 



7 



612 . 470 

677 I 552 

736 624 
770 



11th 
grade 



929 
945 
956 



983 ! 979 
980 I 973 
987 I 977 



989 
992 
992 



786 

803 
839 
796 
781 
807 

848 
872 
863 
886 • 
904 

915 
930 
946 
952 
959 

985 976 j 975 
985 I 985 
991 983 



384 
453 



. 12th 
igrade 



344 
400 



498 432 



858 
919 
929 
968 i 921 

965 ! .^6 ; 



979 
984 



948 I 
948 j 
^ 961 i 
967 t 
967 J 



992 
986 



984 



652 
664 

711 

704 } 

655 ! 

697 { 

713 I 

i 

748- ! 

775 ! 

795 j 

809f ! 
835 

855 
871 
908 

913 * 
928 : 

942 ! 
959 
958 
959 



529 
570 

610 I 

i54 r 

532 ! 
566 I 
604 I 

650 i 

641 I 

706 ' 

709 , 

746 1 

j 

759 } 

790 ! 

842 I 
858 
860 

865 
871 
869 
876 



463 
510 

512 
425 
444 
507 
539 

549 
583 
619 
632 
667 

684 
728 
761 
787 
790 

791 
783 
786 
789 



High school graduation 



Number 



10 



302 
333 
378 
417 
^55 

467 
393 
419 
481 
505 

522 
553 
581 
582 
621 

642 
676 
732 
749 
750 

748 
744 
749 
744 



Year of 
graduation 



'11 



1932 

1934 

1936. 

1938 

1940 

1942 
1944 
1946 
1948 
1950 

1952 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 

1^2 
t964 
1966 
19i68 
1970 

1972 
1974 
1976 
1977 



First- 
time 
cpllege 
students 



* Rales for the 5th grade through high school graduation are 
beted on enr6ltmentt in successive grades in successive years 
in public efemeokery and secondary school! and are adjusted 
tp' include estimates for nonpublic schools. Rates for first- 
time college enrollment include full-time and part-time 
students ^rolled in programs creditable toward a bachelor's 
degree. 

' Data not available. 

NOTE.^Be^nning with the cjais in the 5th grade' in 1958, data 



are based on faM^nrollment and exclude ungraded 
pupils. The net effect of these changes Is to increase 
1 high school graduation and college entrance rates 
. ' slightly. 

SOURCES: U.S. Oepartmeiit of Health, Education, and Wet. 
fare. National Center for Education Statistics, Biennial 
Survey o f Education in the United States; Statis tics of State 
School Systems: Fall Statistics of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools: and unpublished data. 



^ taW© 19.-Leve| of school obmplQted persons ^ 25 and o^rer and 25 to 29, 
' . • V by race: United States; 1910 to 1978 ^ ' 



Race, age, 
and ^ 
date 



Perccint, by level of 
school completed * 



All racesi^ 

25 and over: 
1910' ... . . 

1920' 

1930' . . 
Apnit 1940 . 
April 1950 . 
April 1960 . 
March 1970 
March 1975 
March 1978 



Less than 
5 y^ar$ of 
elenien- 
tary school 



. 2 



23.8 

:^.o 

17.5 
13.5 
10.8 
8.3 
5.3 
4.2 
3.6 



4 years 
of high 
elemen- 
*<Tr oiore 



4. or 
more 
ye&rs of- 
college 



jiledian 
"school 
years 
com- 
pleted 



: J ■ 

Race, age, 

"jand 
•elate ^' 



Percent, by .level of 
school completed 



13.5 
lfe.4 
19.1 
24.1 
33.4 
41.1 
55.2. 
62.6 
65.9 



2.7- 

3.3 

3.9 

4.6 

6.0 

7.7 

11.0 

13.9 

15.7 



Less than 
5 years of 
elemen- 
tary school 



8.1 
* 8.2 
8.4 
8.6 
9.3 
10.5 
12.2- 
12.3 
12.'4 



25 to 29: 








1 


April 1940 . . 


I 5.9 


37.8 


5.8 


10.4 


April 1950 . . 


4.6 


51.7 


; 7.7 


12.1 


April 1960 . . 


2.8 


60.7 


i 11.1 


12,3 


April 1970 . . 


1.1 


75.4 


i 16.4 


1 12.6 


March 1975 . 


1.0 


83.2 


! 22.0 


f 12.8 


March 1978 . 


0.9 


85.3 


23.3 


' 12.9 


mite 








i 


25 and over: 










Aprt) 1940 . 


ip.9 


26.1 


4.9 


' 8.7 


April 1950 . . 


8.7 


35.5 


6.4 


9.7 


Aprif I960 . . 


6.7 


43 2 


8.1 


10.8 


March 1970 . 


4.2 , 


^ .57.4 


11.6 


12.2 


March 1975 . 


3.3 


64.6 


14.5 


12.4 


March 1978 . 


2.8 


67.9 


16.4 












^12.5 



25 to 29: 

1920' 

AprH 1940 

. April 1950 . 
April 1960 . 
March 1970 
March 1975,. J 
March 1 978 ' . j 

Black andjsther I 
races -/^ 
I 

25 and over: j 
April 1940 
^ April 1950 . . i - 
April I960 . 
March 1970 
March 1 975 
March 1978 

25 to 29: 

1920' 

April 1940 . 
April 1950 . 
April 1960 . 
March 1970 
March 1975 
March 1978 



12.9 
3.4 
3,2 
2.2 
0.9 
1.0 
0.8 



41.8 
31.4 
,23.5 
14.7 
11.8 
9.6 



44.6 
26.7 
15.4 
7.2 
2.2 
0.7 
1.3. 



4 years 
of high 
school 
or more 



'22.0 
41.2 
55.2 
63^7 
77.8 
84.5 
86.3 



7.7 
13.4 
21.7 
36.1 
46.4 
50.6 



6.3 
12.1 
23.4 
38.6 
58.4 
73^ 
78.5 



4 or 
more 
years of 
college 



school 
Years, 
com- 
pleted 



4.5 
6.4 
8.1 
11.8 
17.3 
22.9 
24.5 



as 

10.7 
12.2 
12.3 
12.6 
12.8 
12.9 



1.3 
' 2.2 
/ 3.5 
6.1 
9.1 
10.0 



1.2 
1.6 
2.8 
5.4 
10.0 



5.7 
6.9 
8.2 
10.1 
11.4 
12.0 



5.4 
7,1 
8.7 
10.8 

12.2 



15.2 I 12.6 

15.3 12.7 



^education by age. 
(MOTE. 



•Prior to 1950, data exclude Al^ka and Hawgii. Data 
for -1975 and 1978 are for the ' noninstitutional 
population. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1960 Census of 'Population, Vol. 1, Part ^Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20; Series P«1 9,# No. 4; and 
1960 Census Monograph, Education of the American 
Population, by John K. Folger and Charles 8. Nam. 
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tabto20.-PiroMitof ilHtMcy' in tht population r UhitMi StMi. 1870 to 1909 





Year 


Percent illiterate' 






Year .• . . . 


ParMint illitnratA^ 




' 1 


2 










1870 .... 




' . 20.0 

17.0 ^ , 




1930 . . 
. 1940 . . 




. . .\ # 4.3 
^2^ 






i3;3. 




1947 . . 




....... • 2.7 ■■-■,'-Av 


1900 . . . . 




.10.7" ' 
..... 1.1 ♦ 








2.5 ^ 










2.2 » 


iflio 




...... 6.0 ■ 




1968 . . 




1.0 v 




< 






♦ ■ '' * 



Illiteracy is defined as the tnabilUv to read or write a simple: ^ 
message ehher in English or In any other language. 
^ Percentages refer to the population 10 years old end over 
from 1870 to 1940 and to the population 14 years old and 
over from 1947 to 1989. . » 



Estimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, Current Popu/ition Reports, Series P-20, No. 217/ 





tip 



i7? 



ERIC 



